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The Home Back of the Picture 


\ E LIKE to think that when you see the picture and description of a home, 
together with the attractive black-line plan drawings, in Better Homes and 
Gardens, you will know that in each case there is something back of the picture. 
As our architectural adviser, Leland McBroom, says, it is a deep, three-dimen- 
sional picture, not merely the product of a flat piece of paper and a little ink. 

The Better Homes and Gardens idea of a good, adequate home story is one 
which leads the reader into speculations and mental, if not vocal, arguments. It is 
a story which is taken out of the life of some living person. It is not merely a 
cold, technical, professional description of a four-walled shelter from rain, snow; 
wind, and sun. 

Should the kitchen have been planned differently ? Should the dining-room have 
been placed elsewhere in the house? Should there be a door leading directly into 
the back-yard garden? If you had built this house and then lived in it for a year 
or two, would you have found that a change would have improved the plan? Is 
this home suitable for the rearing of children? Can you place flowers in the living- 
room window? Does it fit your particular landscape? How will you fit a garden 
to the home? How may you make it a well-gardened home? 

These are just a few of the questions which come up whenever homes are built. 
They are very human problems. 

A house may be built from standardized and unchanged plans which have been 
turned out by the hundred. A home is built out of love and experience and the 
problems of the individual family life of the occupants, expressing the individu- 
ality of those who live in it. This is the difference—THE EDITOR. 
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Y GARDEN is a pleasant place 
Of sun glory and leaf grace, 
Here are hummingbirds that come 
To find the tall delphinium, 
Songless bird and scentless flower 
Communing in a golden hour 
I wish some power would touch my ear 
So I might know what the winged things know. 


MATTIE EDWARDS HEWITT 


My garden is a pleasant place 
Of moon glory and wind grace. 
O Friend, wherever-you may be, 
Will you not come to visit me? 
A heart may travel very far 
To come where its desires are, 
O, may some power touch your ear, 
Be kind to me, and make you hear! 
—From “Garven Grace,” sy Louise Driscoitt 
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Caesar—languid August, when the gar- 
den must tolerate the heat. Neverthe- 
less, we are worshippers of the sun. 

“People talk about good weather and bad 
weather, but, what, pray tell me, is plain 
weather?”’ writes Elizabeth Wherry in the 
charming “My Garden Book,’’ which is one 
of the awards to boys and girls enrolled in 
The Junior Garden Clubs of America. 

As I discussed the weather with my friend 
Prof. Ralph Rothacker the other day, he 
said: “You can tell a gardener when you see 
him. He never complains -about weather 
which is good for his plants. Such weather is 
good weather when it rains enough to keep 
the grass green and the flowers a-bloom.” 

Plain weather, Mrs. Wherry, is weather 
which prevails between good and bad weather. 


S« THIS is August—named for Augustus 
























































EVERAL weeks ago President Hoover 
signed a bill which makes it possible for 
an enterprising plant breeder to patent his 
plants in the same way that a song may be 
copyrighted, or a formula may be protected, 
or an engine may be patented. Fruits, flowers, 
and vegetables which are reproduced by 
cuttings, divisions, and grafting come under 
this law, but those produced from seed are 
not included. Plants from seed vary greatly, 
and it is always difficult to prove the exist- 
ence of new varieties when they come from 
seed. 

The plant-patent law will offer great en- 
couragement to the breeder of flowers, fruits, 
evergreens, and shrubs. It will make it pos- 
sible for a breeder to receive the recognition 
which is due him. He will be able to place a 
variety upon the market sooner than without 
the patent law. In the past the only persons 
who gained by plant breeding were the larger 
horticulturists of the country who were well 
fitted for rapidly propagating the products 
of another’s origination. 

The credit for proposing this constructive 
legislation is due to the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, particularly to A. M. 
Augustine, its president. 


O HENRY CORREVON, of Switzer- 
land, rock gardeners owe more than to 
almost any other man. For fifty years he has 
pioneered in searching out the treasures that 
grow on distant mountain peaks and 
far-away upland meadows in every 
land. To his nursery he has brought 
them, as plants or seeds, and after 
acclimatizing and propagating them he 
has distributed them to the rock gar- 
dens of the world. 

Mr. Correvon has written many books, mostly in French, 
but his latest, “Rock Garden and Alpine Plants,” is in 
English. It is a veritable compendium of information, 544 
pages cf it, on rock gardening. Besides general chapters on 
rock gardens, it has one of the most comprehensive lists of 
rock-garden plants ever issued, with descriptions and cul- 
tural directions for each. There are special chapters on wall 
gardens, ferns, cacti, and terrestrial orchids. There are a 
number of illustrations in color. It is a book that any rock- 
garden enthusiast should be proud to possess. 


OU have often read the statement that dusting sulphur 
on roses is an effective control of mildew and red spider. 
It is because when sulphur is dusted upon a plant it comes 
under the heat of the sun and is vaporized to form a gas 
which is poisonous to the growth of mildew spores and suffo- 
cates red spider. There are so many things about which we 











Along the Garden Path 








need to know why. If we know the why, then 
we know how and when and better remember 
it all. 


VERY day a new problem arises in the 
mind of the gardener. But by reading 
some science he is able to apply universal 
facts to any sort of question. “What shall I 
do for mildew on my phlox?’’ You tell him 
to dust with sulphur, just as you advised for 
roses. And so he dusts quite carefully, for he 
knows that he has to have a particle of sul- 
phur right near the spore of mildew, other- 
wise the small quantity of gas will not kill 
the mildew spore. 


HE statement is frequently made that 

to make sulphur stick to plants we should 
dust them after a rain or when the dew is on 
them. But actually, the rain really makes the 
sulphur roll off the plants. Sulphur adheres 
because of the difference in electric charges— 
the sulphur is perhaps negatively charged 
and the plant is positively charged. Sul- 
phur is not soluble in water. 

It is much more effective, then, to dust 
sulphur when the plant is dry, for it not only 
adheres to the leaf because the leaf is hairy 
and rough and perhaps sticky, but it adheres 
principally because of electricity. 


LANT Madonna Lilies in August. Why 

plant Madonna Lilies and not the others? 
Because they produce their foliage in the 
early fall and the foliage stays on the plants 
all winter. If you transplant them in the 
spring, their growth is greatly retarded. 


Sow pansy seed in August because pansies 
are good only during the cool days of 
spring. If you sow the seed in the springtime 
the plants are not big enough to be of orna- 
mental value in the garden unless they have 
attained their growth thru the cool fall and 
earliest spring. 


\ HY do we move evergreens with balls of 

earth and yet we transplant a snow- 

berry with bare roots? Because most of the 

evergreens have a resinous sap which readily 

dries from the roots and cannot be replaced. 

And so our nurserymen transplant evergreens 

with compact balls of roots at the base of the 

plants. They grow them on heavy soils, 

so that the balls hang together, and 

wrap the balls in burlap so that you 

will not have a plant loss when you 

transplant evergreens. If the nursery- 

man did not transplant his evergreens 

often, the roots would range widely for 

food, and then the balls would have to be extremely large 
and would not hang together. 


F YOU have dug a plant in the woods you have no doubt 

noticed that the roots very often are not balanced, that 
they perhaps all run in one direction.This is due to the fact 
that the competition for food is naturally very great and a 
young seedling may have to go very deeply or very far afield 
in order to find a bit of soil containing plant food. The 
nurseryman removes this competition and keeps the roots 
of a tree in a small range, which he cultivates and fertilizes. 


\ \ TE SOW new lawns in the fall instead of in the spring 

because the turf grasses root and stool (produce clumps) 
better in the cool days of fall and earliest spring. Most of 
our northern lawn grasses are like winter wheat in their 
requirements, not like corn and oats.—A. C. H. 
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In Homes that the Younger members of 
the Family find Attractive 


and daughters enjoy the 
consideration shown in providing 
enough telephones to meet the re- 
quirements of their active lives 


7 A y 


Tuis younger generation in today’s homes 
is an unusually busy and interesting one. 
Its young men and women have their own 
varied interests, their own plans and 
pleasures and obligations. And fortunate 
is the family in which this individuality 
of its members is fully considered in the 
arrangements of the household. 

Homes that sons and daughters find 
attractive are equipped with enough tele- 
phones. There is one in Tom’s room, an- 
other in Peggy’s, another in Janet's. There 
is one on the sun porch, where the young 
people and their friends gather. Calls from 
these telephones can be made without 
disturbing other members of the family. 
And the young people feel that the parts 
of the house in which they live and enter- 
tain their friends really belong to them. 
Just as they enjoy having the use of a car, 
they enjoy the convenience of their own 
telephones. 

This added telephone convenience, 
which means so much to all the family, 
is very moderate in cost. Your local Bell 
Company will be glad to help you select 
appropriate locations for telephones in 
your home. Just call the Business Office. 
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Laughter... and the talk of youth . . . and the pleasant hours when the summer sun slants across 
the lawn. When the thought occurs to the young people to call their friends, or when their friends 
wish to get in touch with them, the telephone is right at hand. A modern note that suits the mood of 
youth... and plays its part in making the home more livable for every member of the family. 





The final touch that makes a girl's room com- A young man appreciates having a telephone 
pletely ber own . . . a telephone on ber bedside in bis own room... it's mighty handy 
table... for arranging ber day's program. for bim—and for all the rest of the family. 





See Advertising Index, page 75 

















HY is it that the whole 

country—men, women, and 

children—has taken to gar- 
dening? Why are 1,375,000 copies of 
this magazine read each month when 
ten years ago folks got along without 
it and would scarcely have been inter- 
ested in it? Why the ever-expanding 
movement toward the country, out to 
suburban sections? 

It’s all because of what Robert 
Browning, the poet, calls our two soul- 
sides—one to face the world with, the 
other (to change the poet’s idea a bit) 
| to face our home and family. One soul 
for business, for the strife of earning 
a living; another soul-side we have 
that loves peace and happiness and, 
too, that craves for something spiritual 
and beautiful, a desire to create some- 
thing that is lovely. In the garden 
quiet this other soul-side finds its out- 
let. As a nation we are just discovering 
that this is possible. 











I keep thinking as I write of a 
friend of mine who lives in the East. 
He is an important executive in a 
large business organization. As he sits 
at his office desk during the day, he 
has telephones at his elbow, buttons 
at his finger tips to press, underlings to 
hasten at his call to hand him this or 
that. Men are working for him in a 
hundred cities, for he 
commands a nation- 
wide force and keeps 
close tab on them. 

He works hard and 
fast and is under a 
nervous strain all day 
long. There are im- 
portant decisions to 
be made, visitors to 
cee, letters to write, 
telegrams and long- 
distance calls every 
little while, confer- 
ences with other exec- 
utives of the firm. 

What do you sup- 
pose this man does 
when he goes home at 
night? Well, instead 
of living in some 
apartment high up 
above the street he 
lives “over on the 
Jersey side.”’ I visited 
him one time, and 
found him out in the 
garden, dréssed in old 
clothes, an old briar 
pipe in his mouth, 
with a tobacco pouch 
handy. In his hands 
was a knife. He was 
dividing dahlia tubers 
and getting them 














The Weeping Willow, said to have been 
grown near the rivers of Babylon for 
centuries, ts ever a popular tree today 


The flowers of the gasplant are purple- 
pink or white, the leaves are scented, and 
the seed pods give off an inflammable gas 


The Roving Gardener 


HARRY R. O'BRIEN 





A. T. De La Mare, publisher, pa- 


tron of gardening, and bibliophile 


ready for planting. This visit was a turn- 
ing point in my life. First, I bought a 
tobacco pouch like the one he had. Second, 
it gave me the idea of some day living 
away from the city—and now I’m doing 
it. Third, when I built my house in the 
suburbs, I planned it, like his, to have a 
center hallway clear thru and an outside 
opening from the basement so I could go 
in and out to the garden with muddy 
or, at least, not perfectly clean, shoes. 


August work depends more on the 
weather man than anything else. If 
the weather is hot and dry, you have 
to keep stirring with the hoe and when 
needed soaking with the hose. You 
keep after the weeds, too. If you get 
good rains you transplant seedlings 
into rows. It’s iris-planting time. By 
the end of the month evergreen plant- 
ing has begun. 

But there is time, usually, for the 
family to sit under its fig tree and 
just enjoy the bloom from Helenium, 
zinnia, Carpathian Harebell, turtle- 
head, redhot-poker, Blue Salvia, and 
the rest. Chances are many of you will 
climb into the old flivver or limousine 
and hie away to lake, mountain, or sea- 
shore. If you do, first soak the garden 
well one day, hoe it the next, then 
mulch in between plants with wilted 
weeds, grass cuttings, or what have 
you, and your garden will keep until 
you get back. 


Established lawns in California are 
often infested with Bermuda Grass, 
commonly known as Devil Grass. To 
get rid of this and restore the lawn, 
stop watering it about August 1 and 
allow it to remain dry for about a 
month. Then rake out the Bermuda 
Grass with a rake made especially for 
the purpose. Rake first in one direc- 
tion, then clip closely with the mower. 
Rake in the opposite direction and 
mow a second time. 

Mix equal parts of bluegrass and 
white clover, sow the mixture broad- 
cast over the lawn, then cover the 
entire lawn with about one-eighth inch 
of soil. Water several times a day dur- 
ing the firstfew (Continued on page 46 
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The Art of Combining Flowers Properly 


These Easily Learned Principles Will Guide You in Selecting Containers 
and in Harmonizing Textures, Colors, Shapes, and Environments 


FORTUNATE few have instine- 
A tive feeling for fine composition, 

whether it is in the assembling of 
a costume, the planning of a landscape, 
the furnishing of a room, or the simple 
arrangement of flowers in a vase. Most of 
us, however, feel the need of some guiding 
principles which may help us to attain 
desired effects. 

Choosing a Container. There is a definite 
relation between the flower and the con- 
tainer in which it is placed. Simplicity is 
the first consideration in choosing a con- 
tainer. One may have elaborately deco- 
rated and eccentricly shaped vases that 
have much charm within 
themselves, but such are 
not to be used for flowers. 
All that any container for 
flowers has a right to sav 
is, “I am a simple con- 
tainer for the purpose of 
holding water in order 
that your flowers may 
live.”’ 

A number of receptacles 
are suitable for flowers. 
We have vases, bowls, bas- 
kets, pitchers, pots, and 
kettles. There are tall 
vases, low vases, and me- 
dium ones. Some have 
straight lines, some are 
curved. Some duplicate 
the graceful vases of clas- 
sic beauty that belong to 
ancient Greece. Then there 
are large bowls and small 
bowls. Some are. low and 
flat, others more rounded 
or bulblike. Some flare out 
at the top, some cup in. 
We have baskets and other 
receptacles; in fact, an al- 
most endless variety so 
that one need never feel a 
need for simple receptacles 
to hold our lovely flowers. 
Each has its place, and 
there is'a flower that is its 
complement, if only we 
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are diligent in finding the right combina- 
tion. Nor may cost be reckoned as a bar- 
rier to suitable receptacles in the average 
home. Many of the most usable recepta- 
cles are inexpensive. 

With a variety of containers at our dis- 
posal, three fundamental considerations 
demand our attention before we begin the 
actual arrangement of a group of flowers. 
They are problems of selection, perhaps, 
more than the elements of composition. 
By the blending of these the final arrange- 
ment will either stand or fall, will be a 
creation of beauty or doomed to the com- 
monplace. These have to do with harmony 





These old-fashioned favorites, cornflowers, made this charming 
bouquet. The colors were mixed: white, pink, blue, and maroon. 
An orchid-color glass bowl reflected the beauty of these posies 
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in texture, in color, in shape, and in balance. 

Harmony of Texture. Roughly classified, 
we say a thing is fine, coarse, or medium 
in texture, but there are many grades of 
each. A pottery jug is coarse, a silver vase 
fine, a copper bowl medium. Flowers 
themselves have just as definite range of 
textures. Zinnia, sunflower, black-eyed- 
susan, and marigold are of the coarser tex- 
tures; therefore they are at their best in a 
rustic setting. Placed in crockery or sim- 
ple basket for porch, sun parlor, or patid, 
they have a charm all their own and will 
delight the most fastidious. Pussy Willow 
looks well in smooth gray or brown pot- 
tery vases with straight 
sides. English Ivy is effee- 
tive in low bowls of dark 
green pottery. Brass and 
copper are especially good 
for bittersweet because of 
the suggested repetition of 
color. 

The rose, lily-of-the- 
valley, hyacinth — could 
anyone ever be so heart- 
less as to shove them into 
a crude pottery jug? Un- 
thinkable! These are aris- 
tocrats in the flower world. 
We must give them silver 
vases and the daintiest of 
glass bowls. Then we must 
place them among our 
most refined furnishings or 
they cannot be fully at 
ease. They are much too 
delicate to surround with 
coarse textures or place in 
a too vigorous environ- 
ment. 

It is not as easy to draw 
lines of demarcation for 
the medium-texture flow- 
ers. Their range is broader 
than the others. Perhaps 
we might say all flowers 
that are not’ very fine or 
very coarse belong in the 
great middle class. The 
same might be said of 
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containers; hence textures and all mate- 
rials in receptacles that are neither very 
fine nor very crude would be suitable for 
medium-texture flowers. This would in- 
clude the better grades of pottery, glass 
. of rough or medium texture, porcelain, 
brass, copper, or even some baskets. One 
will have to exercise judgment and try to 
create within himself a feeling for har- 
mony of texture between the flower and 
its container. 


H4 RMON Y of Colors. Color, more than 
all else, attracts the attention and 
holds it. Harmony of colors, or the lack of 
it, will make or mar any otherwise perfect 
arrangement. Is it the flower or the vase 
to which you wish to direct attention? 
Obviously, the flowers. How; then, can 
we hope to achieve this end if a large area 
of orange, rose, bright blue, or purple vase 
inflicts itself upon the eye, diverting one’s 
attention from the flower itself? 

Color carries a feeling of weight. Dark 
shades seem heavier than light tints. By 
the law of gravitation, heavier masses are 
naturally drawn to the bottom. For this 
reason, containers that are not trans- 
parent usually give better effects if they 
are darker than the flowers they contain. 
This will not hold true for transparent 
ones, however, where the stems form a 
part of the picture. Pastel flowers are 
pleasing in pastel containers. They may 
also be effective with darker containers 
but rarely, if ever, may dark or vividly 
colored flowers be placed in a pastel con- 
tainer with satisfying results. 

Gray, gray-green, and medium brown 
are generally the most satisfactory colors 
for flower containers. These are the colors 
in Nature out of which the plants and 
flowers naturally grow. If foliage is used 
with the flowers a green container of a 
little darker shade is likely to prove most 








Flowers supply an exhilarating accent in a room. They 
should therefore be deliberately and carefully picked 
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satisfactory. If the foliage 
suggests red or russet such 
as we get in autumn leaves 
and coleus, brown or tan 
receptacles will prove 
pleasing. The container 
may repeat the color of 
the flower or the foliage 
with almost invariable suc- 
cess. Purple violets in an 
amethyst bowl are truly 
enchanting, as is iris in a 
blue-purple vase with an 
irregular wave of a darker 
shade at the base. Even 
blood-red dahlias are ac- 
cented by the repetition of 
color and shape observed 
in the bowl. And this is 
perhaps the secret for those 
who like bright colored 
vases. If you must use 
them, do so only when 
they repeat the color or 
are a shade darker than 
the flower. There are other 
lovely combinations, of 
course, but for one who 
does not understand the 
theory upon which color 
combination is based, the 
result may be disastrous. 

As a last word on color, 
I wish to add a protest 
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For the library table, pale 
pink roses ina brass bowl 


against the delft- 
blue vase that is to be 
found in almost every 
household in the United 
States. It is least, of all 
colors, adapted to the use 
of flowers. It is difficult to 
- find a flower whose color 
it repeats. Occasionally 
one may find a certain 
shade of pink—almost a 
coral—that is fairly satis- 
fying in combination. A 
waxen creamy white is 
sometimes successful in 
combination, but delft- 
blue vases, like delft-blue 
rooms, have become so 
commonplace that they 
furnish no stimulus to the 
imagination and therefore 
lack interest. 











In early spring these wild plum branches, 
arranged in this refined silver bowl, serve 
as an exquisite feature for the buffet 


Harmony of Shape. Not many, perhaps, 
have given thought to harmony between 
the shape of the flower and its container. 
This is a third factor that may greatly 
enhance the whole. Allow yourself, delib- 
erately, to feel the similarity of shape 
between a container and its flower. At 
first it may not be easy for you, but after 
a while it will become apparent and you 
will begin to enjoy the effect. Repetition 
of line, one of the underlying principles of 
art, is what has been striven for. 


HE iris affords an interesting inter- 
pretation of this principle. Here we 
may take the foliage and bud, rather than 
the flower, for inspiration and may use a 
straight-side vase narrowing towards the 
top. Not only do the severely straight 
lines of the vase repeat the lines of severe- 
ly straight foliage, but the whole mass 
seems to grow logically out of the base at 
a proper height to support it. 
Arrangement of Flowers. At last we come 
to consideration of the actual arrange- 
ment of the mass, tho by no means is it 
least important. Balance’is the important 
factor in arrangement. There are two 
kinds. When the halves of the arrange- 
ment are alike we have bisymmetrical, or 
formal, balance. When they are balanced 
but are unlike, we say they have occult, 
or informal, balance. The latter is more 
interesting but more difficult to attain. It 
is most successfully employed by the 
Japanese. In either instance the highest 
point of the principal flower or branch 
should be directly over the center of the 
bowl. Any others may branch out at 
various angles but must be lower than 
this central one. 
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The nature of the growth of the plant 
from which the flower was taken should 
be kept in mind. If the plant is tall, sug- 
gesting strong perpendicular lines, make 
the mass into a tall arrangement, thus 
simulating the entire plant. If it is low 
and spreading, let the arrangement sug- 
gest that. If it is vinelike, it suggests a 
basket or similar container from which it 
may trail into graceful lines. A bowl of 
violets should be arranged much as they 
are found in purple clusters along the 
walk in early spring. 

Do not overlook the beauty of foliage. 
In Nature there is nearly always a pre- 
dominance of foliage. This may be fol- 
lowed in the flower arrangement but over- 
crowding to the extent that one loses the 
beauty of line in stem, foliage, or flower 
is little less than criminal. 

The Japanese have a mathematical 
caleulation for the height of the arrange- 
ment, with relation to the size of the con- 

















This light blue Arctic Iris Clris 
setosa), with its delicate markings, 


appears appropriate in this soft green 
vase so similar in color to the foliage 


tainer, that gives quite gratifying results. 
When a low bow! is used the highest point 
of the flower mass should be one and one- 
half times the diameter of the bowl. When 
a vase is used the highest flower or stem 
should be two and one-half times the 
height of the vase. 

Harmony of Environment. Having com- 
pleted a beautiful arrangement, where 
shall we place it? Certainly it should be 
placed below the level of the eye, unless 
it is of the trailing variety. Flowers are 
seen to advantage when looking down 
upon them rather than up from below 
them or even on the level. They may be 
used as a centerpiece in a room with vary- 
ing success. They may be silhouetted 
against the wall, reflected against a mir- 
ror, or framed by a window, but one must 
be careful of the background. Figured 
walls or curtains may easily rob them of 
much of their charm. Even with plain 
Walls one must consider carefully harmony 
of color between the flower and its back- 
ground. 


The color scheme of a room, in fact, 
should be considered when selecting 
flowers. They supply the exhilarating 
accent in a room, therefore should be 
deliberately chosen and carefully placed. 
Bright, warm colors bring cheerfulness 
and even gayety into the room, while cool 
colors have a subtle beauty. If the room 
needs to be more stimulating, choose 
warm colors that will harmonize with the 
color scheme. Yellow and orange, being 
nearest the color of sunlight, will har- 
monize with any color scheme, but red- 
orange and red-purple need to be used 
with care. For example, should a room 
contain large amounts of scarlet or orange, 
one would not be gratified with red-purple 
petunias. 


OME flower arrangements © express 
warmth, friendliness, informality. 
Some express gayety, light-heartedness, 
or even frivolity. Another may express 
formality or even austerity. Each has its 
appropriate environment. The first would 
give desired tone to a hall, living-room, or 
small dining-room. The second would be 
suitable for a boudoir, bedroom, or even 
a living-room done in delicate tints. The 
flower arrangement which expresses for- 
mality—of cold blue or purple—would 
certainly require an environment of spa- 
ciousness and conventionality. It would 
be too cold and austere to impart a feeling 
of friendly welcome to an arriving guest 
if placed in the entrance hall of the aver- 
age small home, but it might be used to 
give a contrasting note in other rooms 
done in warm colors. 

Wherever a bowl or vase of flowers 
may be finally placed, do not have many 
other objects around it: It may be the 
sole object ona 
table. If there are 
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cut when quite tight; the more double 
ones must be loose. The test for a rose 
is when the bud feels as soft and pli 
able as your finger, or when the petals 
begin to loosen in the center. Poppies can 
be cut the night before they are open, and 
in that way you can keep them very nicely. 

Use a sharp knife to cut flowers, not dull 
shears. Shears that are at all dull will 
pinch the stems and thus interfere with 
the proper rise of the water. 

Cut flowers in the early morning or late 
evening, when they are most full of sap, 
and place deeply in jars of cool water. 
Do not arrange them until they have been 
in water for some time. 

Never set the flowers in full sunshine. 

Always arrange flowers in vases that 
are large and flaring at the top so that 
there is a circulation of air in the water. 

Change the water frequently. A few 
drops of formalin in the water will keep 
it pure and prevent its becoming foul. 

Cut off the ends of the stems daily. 
Bacteria collects on the ends of the stems 
and cuts off the supply of water. 

Remove the leaves which would be 
submerged in the water. 

To prevent pollination of such flowers 
as lilies, remove the stamens with your 
fingers, for as soon as a flower pollinizes 
it wilts. 

Dahlias, poinsettia, and heliotrope will 
keep better if you do one of two things. 
Dip the ends of the stems in boiling 
water—this will cause them to take up 
water more readily—or burn the ends of 
the stems. Many florists take a shovelful 
of burning cinders and put the ends in 
these cinders. This burning should be 
quite thoro. Dip hollyhock stems in nitric 
acid to keep them.—GARDEN EDITOR.) 





others, there should 
be only one or two, 
unless the table is 
quite large. This 
does not apply to a 
dining-table, of 
course, where the 
bowl of flowers—al- 
ways low—is gener- 
ally placed in the 
exact center of the 
table and covers laid 
about it. 


{ How to Keep Cut- 
flowers. Cut each 
flower at the proper 
stage of develop- 
ment. Gladiolus are 
best for a cutflower 
when the blossom is 
not developed. Peo- 
nies may be cut just 
as soon as the color 
begins to show in 
the petals. They can 
be kept for two 
weeks in a proper 
temperature, and 
they open perfectly. 
A rule in cutting 
flowers is: the more 
single ones may be 
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Simplicity—a spray of bittersweet twined about a 
twig of sweetgum and placed in a reddish orange jug 














The side of this remodeled house is as lovely as the front, one of the true tests of good 
architecture. The way the lines of the house fit the lines of the side street is admirable 


A Santa Barbara Barn Becomes a 
Beautiful Gardened Home 


HE idea of remaking an old barn 

into a modern and livable house 

has always intrigued the minds of 
many people. It seems a shame to tear 
down the solid, well-built structures, with 
their heavy beams and framing, for many 
barns and stables erected even twenty- 
five or thirty years ago were built of far 
better material than some of the attrac- 
tive residences of today. 

In considering such a project it is nee- 
essary to take into account many things; 
and the wisest plan is to have the services 
of an architect in the very beginning and 
get his opinion as to whether or not the 
building is really worth the trouble and 
expense of transforming—for often hard 
usage and neglect have robbed it of its 
earlier strength. One must also realize 
that while a certain picturesque quality 
may be gained in remodeling a barn, your 
architect is always handicapped on such 
a job by having to work with definite 
proportions over which he has no control. 
In planning a new house he can raise or 
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lower the roof or lengthen the house a 
few inches or a foot, while it is still on 
paper, but in making over a building he 
must make the most of the material at 
hand. 

When many of the present cities and 
towns of our western and middlewestern 
states were laid out, some fifty or seventy- 
five years ago, land was cheap and most 
of the homes of the more prosperous 
residents were surrounded by ample 
lawns, while in the rear was a large stable, 
or, in case a horse was not kept, » barn 
for the family cow. An alley, broad 
enough to admit hay wagons, ran thru 
the middle of the block, and the barfi was 
usually placed close to this alley. Now 
that these cities have spread out far 
beyond their original limits, many of the 
sturdy and capacious old residences and 
their outbuildings are too large or have 
superfluous ground for the needs of the 
present owners, and it is often a very 


feasible idea to change the barn into a 
house, which can be rented if you like. 
The problem is much simpler if the lot is 
on a corner, for then it can be divided and 
the new house rebuilt to face on the side 
street. 


ig WAS a large barn, situated in the 

last mentioned location, that the firm 
of Soule, Murphy, and Hastings, of Santa 
Barbara, were called upon to remodel for 
Dr. Marian Williams. The building was 
set back about nine feet from the side 
street and three feet from the broad 
alley. The portion of the lot set aside for 
the grounds of the new house measured 
approximately 55 by 60 feet, with the 
new garage placed on ground outside this 
space. Privacy and a clese union between 
house and garden were the principal re- 
quests of the client, for in Santa Barbara 
the garden is almost as important a part 
of the family life as is the house itself. The 
privet hedge, which has grown very dense 
since the photographs were taken, gives 
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almost complete seclusion from 
the passers-by, and the informal 
garden, sloping towards the south- 
ern corner of the lot, is a most 
inviting place in which to work or 
rest. The brick terrace, onto which 
the French doors open, is large 
enough to serve as an outdoor 
living-room and is now surrounded 
by tall shrubs which give it fur- 
ther privacy. From it three steps 
lead down to a wide brick path, 
ending in an attractive fountain. 
Several large pepper trees and a 
number of orange trees and the 
many flowers which grow so luru- 
riously in this climate add beauty 
to the garden. 

The old barn was a simple 
building. The porticn nearest the 
street, measuring approximately 
23 by 20 feet, had a loft above it, 
while behind it was a lower, one- 
story shed, about 23 by 14 feet. 
In remodeling the building, the 
former part was used for living- 
room, entrance vestibule, and 
stairway, while the shed was di- 
vided into small areas, forming 
the dining-room, .maid’s room, 
and bathroom. A further continu- 
ation of the first floor along the 
line of the alley was also built for 
the kitchen and screen porch. Beyond 
this lies the garage, joined to the house 
by means of two high walls, each contain- 
ing an attractive green gate. The space 
between the house and garage forms a 
small service court. In order to gain addi- 
tional floor area on the second floor, the 
south wall was pushed back 5 feet over the 
old shed roof, and it was also found neces- 
sary to raise the entire roof over the loft 
to secure sufficient ceiling height for the 
two bedrooms. 


© THE casual observer, the house is 

simply one of the many interesting 
Karly California homes for which Santa 
Barbara is justly famous, but to the 
initiated it is easy to trace the former 
wide. carriage entrance in the space now 
filled by the three French doors and, 
above it, to recognize the loft window 
thru which the hay was taken. A similar 
opening is found at the opposite end of the 


house. Both windows have been changed 
to narrow French doors which open out 
upon small balconies, and a long balcony 
extends across the entire front of the 
house, in a manner reminiscent of the old 
houses of Monterey. The roof is of hand- 
made tiles, and the small plaster grilles, 
outside all the bathroom windows, are 
quite Spanish in feeling. 


INCE the house is very near the street, 
the architect increased the privacy 

ky placing the principal windows on the 
garden side of the house. In fact, only 
one window, except for the bathroom 
windows on the second floor, faces the 
street, and it is discreetly hidden behind 
the tall hedge. A space 3 feet wide has 
been taken from the street side of the 
living-room and used for the stairway, 
under which is the coat closet, the en- 
trance vestibule, and a small alcove off 
the living-room, containing the mentioned 
window. The en- 

trance door is of 














random-width 
boards, painted a 
dull, dark green, 
with hand-wrought 
iron latch and 
knocker. 

The living-room is 
extremely simple 


A plan that is splen- 
did in all its aspects. 
The living-room of- 
fers opportunities for 
interesting furniture 
groupings and a good 
view of the garden 
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The main entrance from the street is an entrance to both garden and house. Both follow 
the best traditions of Early California architecture, using the quaint balcony and tile roof 


and has much the feeling of a studio, with 
its large doors at the garden end of the 
room, high windows at the opposite end, 
spacious fireplace on the inner wall, and 
interesting stairway. When the stairs lead 
directly from the living-room, it is always 
a good idea to have them near the en- 
trance door, so that an arriving guest does 
not need to pass directly thru the group 
assembled around the fireplace. In this 
house the stairs are most conveniently 
situated, and the north corner of the 
room is treated as a hall. The room, with 
its three exposures, is flooded with sun- 
light, for in Santa Barbara the streets are 
laid out diagonally with the points of the 
compass, which prevents any room from 
having a north wall if the house is built 
parallel to the street. 


HE dining-room is also bright and 
sunny, and the quiet plaster walls and 
casement windows are similar to those in 
the living-room. The door to the kitchen 
is very well placed, being out of sight 
from the living-room—a point often neg- 
lected in the small house. The serving 
quarters are equally well planned and 
well lighted, and the side of the house 
which runs along the alley is one of the 
most unusual and attractive portions of 
the house, for the garage door, gate to the 
service court, and appropriate iron grille 
which protects the maid’s room are per- 
fectly consistent with their use and are 
as carefully thought out and detailed 2s 
the more prominent features of the house. 
The tiny but well-lighted second-floor 
hall opens into two charming bedrooms, 
each having double exposures, an accom- 
panying bathroom, and a small balcony. 
Two closets and two linen closets are also 
provided on this floor—and all within a 
space approximately 24 feet square. 





How College Girls Spend Their Dollars 


This,” says a Dean of Women, “Is a Glimpse of the 


Bills and Budgets of Three Typical Co-eds” 


WONDER if I ean afiord to 
go to college next fall,” 
mused Mary; a high-school 
senior, as she and her chum 
es Susan sat, one early spring 
aS evening, exchanging confi- 
dences and pondering mutu- 
ul problems. Susan had finished high 
school the year before and was still 
working as a stenographer in the down- 
town office where she had meant to spend 
only one summer. 

“T wish I could afford it,’”’ said Susan, 
“but you have to save so much to get 
started. But I could work part time, and 
I’m eager to go back to school!” 

“Suppose we figure up a budget,”’ sug- 
gested Mary. ‘Couldn't we send it to the 
dean of women at the University and ask 
her how it compares with actual budgets 
of college girls?’’ And this they did. 

Their letter interested me so greatly 
that after sending a near approximation 
of a college girl’s budget to the two, I de- 
cided to call in several university stu- 
dents—girls of varying experiences and 
circumstances, to ask them to keep for me 
close budgets of their next year’s expendi- 
tures, that these figures might help answer 
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Dean of Women, University of Illinois 


for many other girls the important ques- 
tion, “Can I afford to go to college?” 

So here are three actual budgets as 
tried and proved over a college year of 
nine months by three actual college girls. 
I have compared these with many bills 
and budgets and find that they are repre- 
sentative. The fourth, or “Average Budg- 
et,”’ is what seems to me from observa- 
tion and comparison to be a fair one for 
the student who doesn’t need to worry 
particularly over finances yet means to be 
conservative. 

The young woman of the ““More-Com- 
forts’ column in the chart received her 
monthly check of $100. It came easy and 
went easy and was unaccompanied by any 
financial sacrifice at home, as is often the 
case. 

The second student was chosen from 
one of our co-operative houses, where the 
girls do their own housework, buy, cook, 
and serve their own meals—in fact, make 
their own home life while in college. The 
time of all the girls in the house is care- 
fully budgeted, and besides study hours 
they work only one hour extra each day, 


adhering to a well-outlined schedule. 
This type of college house reduces a girl’s 
expenses just one-half, and the young 
woman mentioned had been promised 
money from home for half her needs. With 
ease she carried a full schedule of studies 
and worked the extra hour a day in the 
house. Many universities have inaugu- 
rated the co-operative plan, with each 
house under the chaperonage of some fine 
woman, as is any one of the sorority 
houses. 

And the third budget is that of a brave 
young woman making all her way, paying 
all her own bills. She worked the preced- 
ing summer in a telephone exchange and 















































What College Will Cost for Your Daughter 
Thirty-six Weeks Working In a Co-opera- More Average Expenses 
eee eat | Oe ee Coane Budget ___ Reduced by saved $115, which she prompt- 
oom estes s it a ede oo. Lee eT *135 ($18 month) Working ly Bagge rags — "en 40 
ar (Works) | 295 ~f 315 —s month) | 275 ($30 a month) Working — ’ cer atte 
uk peices «| SD Qaaenenny |! ‘SF 00-900 40 to 8%0 ad Second-hand cash from her family, and this 
mentee) ms as 3 she kept for the extra college 
pabetnin yes. . "4 Be Dy 3 m. cnde-tede: tend expenses which occur suddenly 
Gym outfit........| 8.50 8.50 10 8.50 ek x and surely. 
Pein “ ia a Herself 3 (sent 38 ($1.50 a week) 30 Bond hy yt ~ There are fundamental ex- 
thissinl neshesetion...| 30 yo lle 3 Caretat barine penses which every student 
“ge, stationery, | must et phe iag P. tui- 
Fathons and per- tion, W . - ers yt ot m 
T aR yy ~ agg s. oe -e and ae ar of trips = Se trips 350-476 t 0200 4000 Teuslly 
See | | in state inetibutions iis lew 
won), ma * s ‘ 1 2.50 5 3.50 ps ae in those privatel a 
Cc —* contribu- 4 “ pa ‘in ial p y 
Nospisl association ‘6 | ® 8 Room and regular board 
ANpeate ap tinere 3 «es 20 10 books. and ahaa hen fees 4 
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Epeira, Fastidious Spider, Weaves 


a Most Ingenious 


August day was closing calm and 

serene, and the florid sun had already 
retired beneath the horizon. The shadows 
were growing thick and long, and a moist 
coolness was creeping up from the earth. 
Cicada, faithful fiddler of the night, had 
broken the stillness with his rasping 
serenade, and phantomlike moths were 
silently sipping nectar from fragrant 
petunias. 

A leaf stirred slightly in the creeper 
vines at the end of the porch. A moment 
later a small object dropped into view 
thru a vista in the vines. Epeira, sleek 
and hungry, was emerging from her silk- 
lined nest for her nightly feast and patrol 
of our premises. 

This fastidious orange-tan orb weaver, 
the most ingenious of all garden spiders, 
had been suddenly dropping into view in 
this exact vista at this exact hour every 
evening for several weeks. How she knew 
when the hands of the clock found that 
precise position on the dial each evening is 
one of the mysteries of Nature which sur- 
passes the understanding of man. Yet 
night after night, with an uncanny faith- 
fulness to the hour, Epeira appeared for 
her nocturnal vigil. ; 

That Epeira should appear at the same 
-pot each evening was no such mystery, 
for the wise little lady always left a frame- 
work upon which to construct her web in 
the evening. Her nest, formed by the lac- 
ing together of two creeper leaves with 
strands of web, was deftly secluded among 
the vines, and an aerial trolley connected 
the nest with the permanent frame, a 
~unple structure of three spokes radiating 
from a central point. Running out upon 
this trolley, Epeira would hesitate for a 
moment, then drop her plumb line to the 
center. A second later she would run the 
full length of the other two lines, each 
time laying a parallel line to the original 
one and attaching it at the end. Epeira 
always proceeded exactly the same way 
if her framework was intact, and I later 
learned from many hours of observation 
that it was upon these three new lines 
that she attached her new web each eve- 
ning. If the wind had damaged the fram e- 
work during the day, she would first 
repair it before taking up her new task, 
but I never knew her to make repairs to 
the finished web, no matter how badly it 
was damaged. 

Epeira always marked the center of 
what was to be her wheel. This was done 
with a little white ball of loosely spun web 
which would be useful later in taking up 
the slack in her radial lines. The white 
ball was spun by drawing the’ web from 
the spinnerets with rapid movements of 
all the feet and piling it loosely into a 
heap. The ball finished, she would dart 
out in all directions, securing the frame- 
work with long guy wires so that boister- 


iE WAS exactly 7:30 o’clock. A hot 
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ous wind would not wreck the finished 
product, The guy wires were anchored to 
leaves, blades of grass, or other objects 
which caught her fancy, and she usually 
attached them with a crow’s-foot fasten- 
ing to make them more secure. 


HEN Epeira had built and rein- 

forced her frame, she would im- 
mediately begin the interesting task of 
running her radial lines. The seemingly 
impossible was accomplished by retracing 
the original spokes of the permanent 
frame. Beginning at the center, she 
would climb to the top of the frame upon 
one of the three spokes, spinning a strand 
as she went. When she reached the end of 
the spoke she would walk out on a cross 
line to which that spoke was attached, 
spread the strand which was fastened at 
the hub, and attach it to the frame. 
Returning to the center, she would use 
the new radial line as a ladder to the top 
of the frame, spin another strand, spread 
it, and fasten it to the frame line at the 
proper distance. During the process 
Epeira would not go on around the wheel 
in regular order but would put in a sector 
at the top, then one at the bottom, per- 
haps another sector at the top or at right 
or left, balancing it as she worked and 
thus preserving its symmetry. 

Before all the radial lines were in, 
Epeira would begin the construction of 
the dainty tatting 
wheel in the center 
which would serve as 
a feast hall later when 
her work was finished. 
In making this ex- 
quisite bit of lace she 
would circle the ball 
of white floss, propel- 
ling with the hind 
feet and using the 
other three pairs for 
her fancywork. With- 
out stopping to ad- 
mire her handiwork, 
the industrious weav- 
er would begin the 
first spiral as quickly 
as the tatting wheel 
was finished. 

This first spiral was 


“The instant the floss 
was devoured, Epeira 
would turnaround head 
downward, with her fat 
body over the aperture, 
and as a final gesture 
she would hook the tip 
of her body to the tat- 
ting wheel, spread her 
eight legs over the bit 
of lace, and settle down 
to her nightly business” 
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merely to serve as a support, and like the 
rest of the framework up to this point, it 
was entirely lacking in adhesive proper- 
ties. Working out from the lace center, 
Epeira would circle the wheel again and 
again, measuring the distance with her 
body and legs, and gradually widening the 
meshes until the extreme outside bound- 
aries were reached. At this stage the 
frame was in the form of a great wheel, 
but I soon discovered that Epeira did not 
fancy mere circles. An elliptical net was 
more to her liking, so as soon as the circle 
was completed she would build it out at 
top and bottom. These additions called 
for more intricate engineering, for where 
she had been able to reach from spoke to 
spoke in laying the spiral so far, at the 
extreme top and bottom the radii were 
too far apart for such convenience. 


JoPEIRA'S procedure at this juncture 

was most interesting. There was no 
geometrical problem which she could not 
solve, and this new one was handled as 
ingeniously as the others had been. But 
I spent many hours of observation before 
I could definitely determine what the lady 
was up to. When she had completed her 
circle she would simply walk up to the 
top of a radius, then go back down to the 
outside spiral of her wheel, cross over to 
the next radius, and climb it to the top. 
During the (Continued on page 42 








AVE you ever tried your 
hand at propagating? It’s 
even better than finding a 


purse full of money or having a rich 
uncle in India! Why? Well—the 
purse might be claimed by its owner 
and the uncle might be only a notion 
—but in propagation we have the un- 
failing Open Sesame to the gardens 
of our dreams. 

Every home gardener has known 
the consuming desire to have more 
of those “‘simply must-haves.’”’ This 
comes when he looks at his finest 
clump of Iris Pallida Dalmatica, with 
its cool iridescent beauty, or the 
fluffy perfection of his first Therese 
Peony blossoms. He is in raptures 
over the utterly enchanting colors of 
his best delphiniums — longed-for 
masses of clear sky-blues, violet- 
purples, turquoises, lav- 
enders, and mauves. He 
comes to that sense of 
deepest conviction that 
“without them—my gar- 
den would be nothing!” 
when he looks at radiant 
poppy cups set swaying 
by a frolicsome breeze. 

But perhaps the Gar- 
den Fund is bankrupt (it 
often is!) and the mem- 
bers of the family may 
have risen in revolt at 
further borrowing from 
the Clothes Fund (they 
often do!)—still, no ar- 
dent gardener is to be 
stopped by such trifling 
hurdles as these while it "5 
is possible to increase the 4 
beauty of his private 
Eden by seed sowing and 
the division of his finest 
perennials. 

It is a very new gar- 
dener, indeed, who has 
not tasted some of the 
delights and rewards of 
seed sowing. But the di- 
viding of one’s most val- 
ued plants is a more am- 
bitious act perhaps, ana 
at the very first attempt 
calls for considerably 
more yasion and courage, 
as with knife in hand we 
contemplate the division 
of one beautiful clump 
into several. But any 
amateur who wishes to 








This is a good division 
with several buds or eyes. 
The buds are more impor- 
tant than the tuberous roots 
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An iris division, show- Be 
ing the place where 47 
last spring’s flower § 
stems were removed 


‘How Do You Multiply Perennials? 


The Precise Details on How to Propagate Peonies, 
Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, and Iris 


FLEETA BROWNELL, WOODROFFE 





A peony clump. Note the 
stems, the buds at their 
base,and the tuberous roots 
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respond to individual 
and personal attention. 
Few gardening 
thrills can surpass that 
of owning one Ama-no- 
sode peony — that en- 
trancing pink, Japanese- 
type beauty, with its 
great tuft of straw-col- 
ored petaloids, and by 
careful dividing make 
from it perhaps five di- 
visions, each with two 
or more eyes closely con- 
nected to an adequate 
amount of storage root 
and each potent with 
all of Ama-no-sode’s 
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A small clump of Oriental | 
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increase his stock in this way has only to 
follow directions. Nor need he be fearful 
of results. Experienced nurserymen may 
do the work more deftly, but plants, like 
children, are amazing in the way they 
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Poppy, showing the fleshy roots 
which may be cut in pieces 3 | 
inches long and used as root 
cuttings (shown at the right) 









incomparable loveliness. Once accom- 
plish this dividing successfully and 
any home-gardener feels such a glow- 
ing, expanding sense of power that 
any new planting, however expensive 
or extensive he dreams it, is now 
possible. ‘No king of old or pirate 
bold’’ had more power to increase his 
store of treasure! 

Now is the time to sow Delphinium 
seed. Iris, Oriental Poppies, peonies, 
and delphiniums are four of the more 
distinguished and important peren- 
nials. All four are increased by divi- 
sion. This is not the season for divid- 
ing delphiniums, but it is almost time 


for planting the fresh seeds of the . 


better kinds, which most gardeners 
prefer to do, anyway. Many of the 
large growers and specialists in rais- 
ing these regal flowers agree that the 
sooner the seed is sown after it ma- 
tures the higher the percentage of ger- 
mination will be. Remembering this, 
we fairly haunt the neighborhood of 
our finest specimens that no maturing 
seeds shall shatter out and escape us. 
Handkerchiefs and smock pockets are 
pressed into service, for the seed in- 
variably spills at inopportune mo- 


ments and we gloat privately over our 
seed crop. Descriptions of the various 
strains of delphiniums developed by 
domestic and foreign growers are sure to 
capture our fancy, and we write begging 
or cajoling letters for seed to be sent to 
us early in August from the new crop. 


OMETIMES seed comes promptly and 
sometimes it is delayed, but, luckily 


for our delphinium-hungry hearts, a baby 
delphinium is one of the hardiest young- 
sters imaginable. And in the Middlewest 
delphinium seed sown in the open ground 
as late as the first week in September have 
wintered perfectly when covered lightly 
and just left where they germinated. If 
undisturbed, every infant, even tho it had 
only its first true leaves and those no 
larger when winter came than the tip of 
my little finger, has emerged in the spring 
with a most diminutive but no less real 


crown and a lively de- 
termination to equal 
ore F in record time the 
‘ towering height and 

the indescribable dis- 
tinction of its parents. 
If our seed is of last 
summner’s gathering, 
a little more careful 
tending is required of 
us. When spread be- 
tween wet cloths and 
laid upon air ice-cake 
34 for ten days  (Con- 
tinued on page 52 
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August 


HERE are many things that 

may be done in the fall just as well 

as in the spring, and if you will 
plan to do a large part of your planting 
this year you will be that-much ahead 
next spring. Prepare your orders, if you 
have not already done so, for your plant- 
ings of perennials and evergreens that are 
to be planted during September and 
October. 

August is the ideal time to sow lawn 
seed. The reason is that the grass seed 
will grow without the competition of the 
many weed seeds we find coming up in 
the spring, and the grass itself will have 
time to establish a good sod before winter 
weather. Altho we may wait for the fall 
rains, even better results will usually be 
obtained if we water it well during the 
dry spells. 

Oriental Poppies, often considered 
difficult to transplant, are easily moved 
during August, when they are more or 
less dormant. 

The county-fair flower exhibit 





August is the month to sow pansy 
seeds for the earliest spring bleom 


Notes From 
a Gardener's 


Scrapbook 


VICTOR H. RIES 


offers a fine oppor- 
tunity for garden and 
flower clubs to accom- 
plish a great deal. Not 
only should every garden 
club exhibit at these fairs, 
but they should also see 
to it that the schedule of 
classes, which in many 
cases is antiquated, is re- 
vised and modernized. 
The blister beetles, which are the 
black beetles about one-half or three- 
quarters of an inch long, sometimes found 
on China-asters and dahlias as well as 
other flowers, may be easily controlled by 
spraying with a pyrethrum extract. 
Sheared hedges of deciduous shrubs, 
such as privet or barberry, will probably 
require another trimming during August, 
especially if they have been well fertilized 
and well watered. The more often a hedge 
is trimmed the more compact it will be- 
come. The yellowing and drying up of 
the leaves on the top of a hedge after 
shearing is due to sun scald. Usually 
this indicates that too much mate- 
rial has been cut off or that the 
hedge has not been trimmed fre- 
quently enough during the growing 
season. There is nothing that can 
be done for this after it occurs. 
Pansies are not difficult to grow 
if the seed are sown now in a cold- 
frame. After the seedlings have their 
second leaves they should be trans- 
planted to another part of the cold- 
frame and set 3 inches apart each 
way. These will give you fine, large, 
vigorous plants early next spring, 
provided, of course, you have sown 
the best seed obtainable. 
Garden tours are one of the best 
methods of interesting people in 
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A mixture of peatmoss and sand or 
coal ashes is excellent for the seed bed 


Soil for new lawns is easily leveled 
by dividing the area into small sec- 
tions and getting each one perfectly 
level, using the back of the rake 


making gardens. Sponsored by garden 
clubs, civic associations, or other organi- 
zations, they should be open to anyone 
interested. No charge should be made to 
visit even the finest gardens during these 
tours, except for some good object. 

The transplanting of plants in full 
bloom is not difficult, if we are willing to 
take a large enough clump of soil to in- 
clude the entire root system. If planted 
immediately and well watered, they will 
continue blooming as if they had never 
been disturbed. 

Winning prizes at flower shows is 
not a matter of chance or luck but of 
carefully planned and prepared flowers. 
An application of ammonium sulphate or 
nitrate of soda to the plants just as the 
buds are beginning to show color will 
tend to increase the size. This fertilizer 
should be dissolved in water at the rate of 
1 tablespoonful to a gallon and the plants 
well watered with this solution. The dis- 
budding of flowers—that is, the removal 
of all the buds on the stem except one— 
will greatly increase the size of the re- 
maining flower. This should be done sev- 
eral weeks before the bloom is to be out. 

Garden tools, such as spades, hoes, 
and shovels, will be greatly improved by 
having their edges sharpened with a file 
or sharpening stone of some sort. Have 
you ever tried (Continued on page 74 



















ETHER or 
not we have 
any interest 


in old furniture, | 
doubt if there is a 
home-minded person 
who doesn’t at some 
time or another in his 
life evinee an interest 
that is more than 
casual in the type of furniture that he 
sees or owns or hopes to own. Not that 
many will ever become deep students of 
the historic furniture styles. And why 
should they? What they want to know is 
“What kind of table is that?” and just 
enough about its history so that it will no 
longer be a nonentity in the furniture 
kingdom. Knowing will add to our ap- 
preciation of everyday things about us 
and we shall take pleasure in calling a 
Duncan Phyfe piece by name just as 
much as gardeners take joy in naming a 
flower correctly on sight. 

It is the purpose of this article on 
American tables, as it was of the June 
article on American chairs, to trace the 
development of the table from the earliest 
Colonial days on down so that the lay 
person may have an opportunity to ac- 
quaint himself with the characteristics 
that distinguish each type. 

American tables, like American chairs, 
underwent a fairly definite and easily 
traced development from the earliest 
Colonial days down to the middle of the 
last century, when the mass of machine- 
made furniture produced a stylistic con- 
fusion amounting to chaos. Fewer defi- 
nitely American-type tables were produced 














The popular gate-leg 
table of Jacobean origin 
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The American Table and How It 


An Authority on Historic Furniture 


A tavern or refectory 
table of 1650-1700 


Joint-stand Jacobean 
type with spiral turnings 






















The butterfly table 
of American origin 


than of chairs. With the 
exception of the butterfly 
table, the Duncan Phyfe de- 
signs, and some of the simpler 
Pembrokes and tripod stands, 
the American table developed 
pretty closely along the lines 
of the English styles, with a 
dash of French during the 
Empire period. 

The very earliest tables used by 
our Pilgrim forefathers were little 
more than boards laid upon sup- 
ports called trestles. Then the 
tops were attached permanently 
to the supports, and the common 
table of the early Colonial period 
was a framed structure with 
square, oblong, round, or oval 
top, with legs usually turned, and 
with stout rails or stretchers near 
the floor. The large, long tables 
of the 1650-1700 period, used for 
dining and sometimes called tav- 
ern or refectory tables, were 
echoes of the Elizabethan table 
of England. Some were very 
heavy and plain, others more 
ornate. By 1700 they had become 
somewhat lighter and more grace- 
ful, and smaller tables of similar 
type became popular. 

All thru the seventeenth century 
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turning was the popular treatment 
for table legs and oak was the popular 
wood, tho other woods were more fre- 
quently used here than in England; there 
was no such definite Age of Oak and Age 
of Walnut in this country. It was often 
easier for American cabinetmakers to 
reproduce the English styles in pine, 
maple, cherry, and other handy materials 
than in English oak and wal- 
nut. 

During the last half of the 
seventeenth century many 
small tables were made with 
square or oblong tops, four 
straight turned legs, and square 
or turned stretchers, the earlier 
‘ones being of oak. They are 
commonly known as framed, 
joined, or joint tables, or some- 
times as wainscot tables. Some 
had perpendicular legs and 
some slanted or raked legs. All 
were stout and solid. A few 
of the finer ones, toward the 
end of the century, show the 
William and Mary forms of 
turning—the 
trumpet and the 
bell or inverted 
cup—im ported 
from England. 

Developed 
from the joint 
stand with raked 
legs was that 


A Oucen Anne table 
with cabriole legs 
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Tripod pedestal 
table with oc- 
tagonal tilt-top 


most coveted of Early American tables, 
the butterfly. It appears to have been a 
distinctively American design, originating 
in and chiefly confined to Connecticut, 
and it dates back to about 1700. Butter- 
fly tables were made of pine or cherry, 
rarely of oak, and oftenest of maple. They 
were small as a rule, with tops square, 
round, or oval when the leaves were up. 


















Grew to Fit Our Changing Needs 


Identifies the Tables of Our Ancestors 


The four legs were turned and raked, and 
there were turned or square stretchers 
near the floor. The two leaves were sup- 
ported by large wing-shaped brackets, 
something like half hearts, cut from a flat 
hoard and tapering to pivots which were 
set into the stretchers at the bottom. It 
is the shape of these supports,when open, 
which has given this table the 

name of butterfly. 

The most popular table from 
about 1650 until after 1700 was 
the gate-leg, which originated in 
ingland during the Jacobean 
period. The common form con- 
sists of a narrow central sec- 
tion resting on a framelike sup- 
port, from which one or more 
supports swing outward like 
yates to hold up the wide, 
hinged leaves. The central 
frame being narrow, the gate- 
leg table possessed the virtue 
of taking up very little space 
when the leaves were down. 
Oak was the wood commonly 
used in English gate-legs, many 
of which were brought to this 


What is known as 
» Pembroke table 


A drop-leaf table, 
showing the Shera- 
ton reeded leg 
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country, but American gate-legs were 
inade of other woods as well. 

The legs and supports of the gate-leg 
table were usually turned in more or less 
elaborate patterns, as were the stretchers, 
giving the effect of a good deal of turning 
beneath the top. Tables of this type are 
found in many sizes, from small stands to 
large dining tables. The tops were occa- 
sionally square or oblong, but usually 
round or oval. While the greater number 
had two gates, one for each leaf, some of 


the larger ones had two each. There were 
also a number of variants of this type, 
including the small stand with one leaf 
and one gate. The gate-leg principle of 


A Sheraton card table 
of mahogany and inlay 


support was later used on Queen 
Anne tables with cabriole jegs 
and no stretchers, and on the 
common drop-leaf tables of 
cherry, butternut, and so on, with 
straight, square, or turned legs and 
square or oblong tops. To these later 
forms the name gate-leg is sometimes 
given, but the term more properly 
refers to the turned tables of the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. 

From the time of the gate-leg 
table on thru the eighteenth century, 
American tables fall into two gen- 
eral classes. First there were the 
simpler native designs, such as the 
drop-leaf tables mentioned; second 
there were the more elegant ones that 
followed very closely the changing 
English styles, tho lagging a few 
years behind the mother country. 
American. cabinetmakers not only 
copied the English examples, or made 
furniture after the patterns in the 
English design books, but they also 
adapted and modified these patterns 
according to their own tastes or 
necessities. In the case of a few mas- 
ter cabinetmakers, these modifica- 
tions were often quite radical, but 
in the main the evolution of the 
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An unique sew- 
ing table with 
tripod base 


A drop-leaf table 
by Duncan Phyfe 


American table was paralleled by the de- 
velopment of the English period styles. 
Before mentioning more of the outstand- 
ing types of American tables, it may be 
as well to trace this period development 
in & more general way. 

About 1720 the Queen Anne styles 
made their way to this country, and we 
find some very delightful drop-leaf tables 
with cabriole legs and round Dutch feet. 
These included both small tea tables and 
larger dining tables, with both round and 
rectangular tops. The leaves were often 
supported by legs which could be drawn 
out, gate-leg fashion. ‘There were also 
tables with solid tops, chiefly oblong, with 
legs of similar type, and also small round 
tea tables without leaves. 

Oak was being used less and less fre- 
quently for American tables. In England 
during the Queen Anne period the 
fashionable wood was walnut, solid or 
veneered. American walnut was used in 
this country, but maple, cherry, and other 
woods were quite as commonly employed 
for tables of the Queen Anne type. Some 
experiments were made, too, in the use of 
lacquer finishes, in imitation of the Ori- 
ental lacquer (Continued on page 40 
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Pie-crust table with ball-and-claw 
foot attributed to William Savery 
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What You Buy When You 
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Buy Good Plumbing 


NORMAN J. RADDEF 


HERE are veins and arteries in 

the house that may be compared 

to the veins and arteries in the 

human body. Silently and inconspicu- 

ously these veins and arteries of the house 

do their work every day. Upon them, as 

upon the blood channels of the human 

body, rests the responsibility for the well- 

being and healthfulness of the occupants 
of the home. 

The veins and arteries of the house are 
the plumbing pipes concealed in the 
walls and under the floors. They bring 
pure water to the home and carry away 
from the house waste matter which would 
bring on disease if not promptly removed. 

The protection of the purity of the 
water supply and the disposal of waste 
matters has always been a problem of 
mankind. Our vast cities, with their sky- 
scraper apartments, hotel and office build- 
ings, and their square miles of suburbs, 
would be impossible today if men had not 
found ways to adapt the methods of sup- 
plying water and disposing of waste to 
multiple-story buildings. 

For purposes of general discussion, the 
plumbing system of a house may be di- 
vided into three parts: the water-supply 
system, the sewage disposal system, and 
the fixtures. 

From the point of view of the water- 
supply system, every house in a com- 
munity is the terminal of a line running 
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from the city-water reservoir to the house. 
From the point of view of the waste- 
disposal system, the house is one of the 
numerous ends of the city-sewer system. 
Water enters the house thru a service 
line which taps the city-water main in the 
street and ends at the water meter in the 
basement or in a meter pit just outside 
the house. Some people prefer to have the 
meter outside of the house so it may be 
read without disturbing the occupants. 


HE water-service line may be of lead 

or copper, v7zought iron or galvanized 
steel, depending on the chemicals in the 
meter and soil. Some kind of flexible metal 
piping is always used at the connections 
to the main because the pipe is subjected 
to the vibrations of traffic. 

Both you and your city are interested 
in the size of the pipe that is used. Much 
expensive cutting into paving can be 
avoided if a pipe of adequate diameter is 
laid. Years ago when the typical house 
had only one bathroom, a 44-inch pipe or 
a 34-inch service line was big enough. 
Today, however, when most of the newer 
six- and seven-room houses have two 
bathrooms and an extra downstairs lava- 
tory, with possibly an additional shower 
in the basement or in the garage, a 1- or 
114-inch service pipe is necessary. 

The future needs of the building as well 
as the immediate needs should be given 


This lovely modern bathroom may 
be an annoyance or even a danger if 
theunseen plumbing shown below is 
not properly designed and installed 


The mass of pipes for water supply, 
waste, and vent, which serves the 
modern bathroom. The real success 
of the bathroom depends largely on 
these hidden veins and arteries 










aue consideration in deciding on the size 
of the service line. Water pressure is an- 
other factor that governs the size of the 
service line. 

With a water pressure of 40 pounds (the 
usual pressure) a l-inch pipe will ade- 
quately serve a house with from one to 
three bathrooms, providing there are no 
fountains in the garden or more than two 
sillcocks; that is, faucets for attaching the 
hose. 

Since the progress of the water thru the 
meter is slower than thru any other part 
of the water-supply system, it is impor- 
tant that the size of the meter be in pro- 
portion to the size of the supply line. For 
instance, if the service pipe is a 1-inch 
pipe, the meter should be a 1-inch meter 
and not a meter with a 34-inch capacity. 


E HAVE now traced the water from 

the street to the water meter. From 
the meter the water is led thru overhead 
pipes in the basement to the various fix- 
tures, to the water heater, and to the 
house-heating system. A gradual reduc- 
tion in pipe sizes is made as the various 
fixture-supply pipes lead off from the 
main supply line. This pipe would again 
be tapped by the (Continued on page 39 































A sincere, gardened home 
which _ blends with: the 
traditions and necessities 
of its hillside location 

























































Above is the basement plan, every inch of 
which is made practical in a unique manner 


The entrance story, with its combination of 
living-room and bedrooms, the kitchen and 
dining-room below, offers a practical sug- 
gestion for the hillside building location 
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Built Their 
a Hillside 


JOSEPH L. COPELAND 


HE steep hillside was once re- 
garded as the least desirable site 
on which to build. If one did not 
have a level, oblong piece of land, cleared 
of trees and graded to a flat evenness, it 
was necessary to get one before discus- 
sing the house question with the local 
builder. Too many suburban towns were 
made by leveling off a piece of farm land 
adjacent to the city, running streets 
north and south, east and west, and filling 
the space left with houses cut from the 
same" pattern. 

The rough, steep, wooded hill deep in 
the country was out of the question as a 
building site. Pretty, of course, but use- 
less. 

This was before it was unnecessary to 
live within 3 minutes 10% seconds, flat, 
of the 8:06 and also before it was generally 
realized that the small home must out of 
necessity be stereotyped in design. The 
automobile has widened the suburbanite’s 
horizon until often he is a suburbanite no 
longer. He has succumbed completely to 
the call of his blood and lives on a farm, 
driving to and from his city office morning 
and evening. 

This annihilation of distance has made 
it possible for the builder of the small 
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house to consider many other factors than 
proximity to the railroad station. He may 
now decide upon a house of appropriate 
design in a picturesque woodland setting, 
on broad farm acres or high on a hilltop, 
and still be regarded as in his right mind. 

If he chooses the steep hillside he still 
has to face the problem of placing his 
house. And this may present so many dif- 
ficulties, if handled without intelligence, 
that he will give up the idea of building on 
a piece of land that, generally speaking, 
can be purchased for much less than the 
average building site. He doesn’t want a 
house perched, stiltlike, in the air, nor 
does he want a cave. What shall he do? 


HE house shown here is one example, 

and an excellent one, of how a small 
house can be placed harmoniously on a 
difficult site. It was built in 1924, at 
Daylesford, Pennsylvania, and is the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. J. Gordon Bullock. 
It has the sturdy appearance of a house 
built to withstand a hundred years or 
more of winter tempest and summer 
storm, and, as a matter of fact, those very 
qualities were built into it. We are con- 
sidering it, however, from the point of 
view of design and (Continued on page 66 























Note how effectively and compactly every inch of space has been utilised in building these closets and 
bookshelves in this boys’ room. The walls are a subdued apricot and light brown, the woodwork, ivory 
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The Question Before the House 


AN an architect save me anything, 
( or am I as well off with a con- 
tractor only? 

This question is an old, old one. An 
architect is trained to think of lines, of 
design, and the plan of your house will 
be better for having been designed to 
your particular lot, your particular cli- 
mate, your particular liking for locations 
of rooms, openings, and so on. An archi- 
tect will also supervise the placement of 
good materials, see they are properly in- 
stalled in the building, after having speci- 
fied what they are to be. Yet reputable 
contractors have built hundreds of thou- 
sands of good homes, acceptable ones, and 
without stinting in the 
matter of materials. 
Unless one has a very 
close acquaintance with 
the reputation of the 
contractor and his 
work, and unless the 
home-builder under- 
stands building, it is 
wise to have the advice 
and supervision of a 
good architect. 


Vertical - grain wood 
shingles are very much 
advertised. Are they bet- 
ter than the old-style 
flat-grain shingles? 

Yes, from every 
standpoint. There is 
elimination of curling, 
more even facings of 
summerwood and 
springwood to the ele- 
ments, and generally 
much more wear. Tho 





The bookshelves are adjustable. In 
the cabinet compartment maga- 
sines and theme papers may be filed 
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brushing on a preservative may add a 
little life, the shingles are preserved al- 
most indefinitely by actual impregnation 
with creosote oil or some other good pre- 
servative. 


What are fire-stops? Why are they? Of 
what should they be? 

A fire-stop is a blocking placed at the 
floor (or at the ceiling) between studs so 
that the space between the outside of the 
studs and the inside plastered wall will 
not act as a flue for a fire which might 
start in basement, in wall, or even in first 
floor. Usually fire-stops 
are pieces of 2 x 4 or 
2 x 6 (depending on 
which size is used as a 
stud, fitted carefully 
between the studs. Brick 
would make better fire- 
stops, some authorities 
contend, tho the piece 
of wood will sufficiently 
protect against the for- 
mation of a flue. Some 
good builders placesuch 
stops as braces between 
the studs about half- 
way between floor and 
ceiling. 


Can I build a built-in 
troning board and broom 
closet into an old house? 

By all means. If the 
broom closet and iron- 
ing board are built in 
separately it will not 
even be necessary to 





cut studs, for the spacing between them 
is sufficient to accommodate the width for 
either ironing board or broom closet. 


Shall we use the common form of guttering 
or shall we use copper? 

This you must decide yourself. The 
galvanized guttering lasts a long time 
when properly installed, while copper lasts 
much longer. It is well to paint the gutter- 
ing carefully so that corrosion (wide rust 
marks) will not form on the side of the 
house. Upkeep, by which we mean keep- 
ing the gutters clean, is not commonly 
practiced. Once a year, at the very least, 
the gutters should be well swept out so 
that water may pass freely on its way and 
not be held in pools, to corrode the metal 
or, possibly, overflow the gutter. 


The specifications written by my con- 
tractor call for 2 x 8 yellow-pine joists, span 
12 feet. Are these joists safe? 

Even tho they are properly bridged, 
which all joists should be, the 2 x 8s are 
not deep enough. They should be no less 
than 2x 10s. Stiff joists are necessary. 
Architects speak of lack of stiffness as 
“deflection,” and only a certain amount 
is permitted. The extra cost of deeper 
joists is very slight, while the comfort of 
the home, non-jigging floors, and un- 
cracked plaster ceilings, which stiff joists 
insure, are worth much more. 


I have seen plastered flues in oldtime 
houses. Is plaster all right, or is tile better? 

Tile, by all means. The older method of 
plastering was an effort to achieve that 
which is so much better achieved today 
with tile. Such lining is smoother, offering 
less resistance to (Continued on page 70 
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You Can Observe Nature 
Thru These Books 


HELEN COWLES LECRON 


HEN I was a youngster we had 
no Nature study in our schools, 
and even for us who were so 


fortunate as to have the woods at our 
very back doors, there was seldom either 
any wise volume or any equally wise 
grown person at hand to answer our ques- 
tions about birds and insects. 

To be sure, most of us girls were sur- 
prisingly incurious about such matters; 
we knew a robin from a bluebird and a 
bee from a wasp—probably we knew an 
oak from an elm—but there was usually 
no urge to make us seek out such infor- 
mation as might be available. Here and 
there was a boy who had the urge, who 
roamed the woods and fields on Saturday 
with camera or gun, but it is doubtful if 
even he had as much scientific Nature 
lore in his head as has the average public- 
school child of today. If he was an excep- 
tional boy, he might have discovered and 
learned to love Burroughs and even 
Thoreau, but if he knew these writers, it 
was safe to assume that he had met them 
accidentally. 

It is different today. My children, 
originally no more curious than I was at 
their age, have been encouraged at school 
to study the birds, and plenty of attrac- 
tive books have helped along this study 
at home. They have books with which to 
identify different varieties of flowers and 
ferns that they may meet; they were able, 
from the time they could read, to study 
simple astronomy by themselves. The 
children of today are very fortunate. Per- 
haps it is true that the very ease with 
which this information may be gained 
makes them value it less than they might 
if they had to struggle for it. Certainly 
there are few, if any, Thoreaus among 
them, but I am optimist enough to believe 
that they do have a greater awareness 
than had we at their age of the world in 
which we all live, and the attractive 
Nature books to which they have access 
have helped to bring about this state of 
affairs. 

Most of us grown people are not scien- 
tists, either by taste or training, but we 
do wish we knew a little more about the 
outdoor world. We wish we could take a 
walk in the woods and have it mean 
something; we wish we had some guide- 
books, not too difficult, that would help 
us point out interesting things to the 
children who accompany us on our walks. 
Usually the children, unless they are 
very young, know more than we do— 
their teachers have seen to that—but 
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there is something in seeing things | 
together that increases the pleasure 
of an outing. The schoolboy who | 
collects butterflies is delighted to 
have his mother show an intelligent © 
interest in his study. The girl who © 
knows the names of all the native | 
trees is never likely to forget them 
if Dad learns them, too, and if there - 
is a friendly rivalry between them 
as to which knows the most. 

Walk, Look and Listen, by Ray- 
mond T. Fuller (The John Day 
Company, $2.50), is the kind of 
Nature book that parents and chil- 
dren may enjoy together, the very 
nicest book of this type that I have 
met recently, and that is why I 
asked Mr. Fuller to tell me just 
how he happened to write it. Tho- 
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R. F. D. No. 1 
White Plains, New York 
March Zlst, 1930 


LeCron: 


---Why write a book like Walk, Look 


reau said once (and Mr. Fuller and Listen? ay ae Two reasons. 2 ge -- just 
“ . ee : as my lilacs come up every April altho cut to 
quotes him at the beginning of his ie qroustwiery S0kk 4" .ted to do wheal: oan 
own volume): and rain and soil commanded -- express myself 
“Tt is no use to direct our stepsto § 42-424ves- 
the woods if they do not carry us Second: as I said in the Preface, I 
thither. I am alarmed when it hap- felt patriotically compelled to show my many 
friends around thru "my home town" -- all- 


pens that I have walked a mile into 
the woods bodily without getting 
there in spirit.” 

Read Mr. Fuller’s book and it 
will help you to go to the woods in 
spirit as well as in body. It will tell 
you so many interesting things 
about wasps, toads, owls, flying- 
squirrels, and so forth, that you 
won't be able to rest until you really 
know more about the wild life al- 
most at your doors. It is a simple 
and charming book which ought to be just 
as popular with children as with parents. 


ND as for the teacher, she has been 
especially remembered by Mr. Fuller 
in Part Il, which outlines projects for 
group Nature work. Some of these are the 
Observation Beehive, an Indoor Anthill, 
a Collection of Snakes, Schoolroom Pets, 
School Forestry. Directions are given for 
the overnight hike and the building up of 
a school museum. I can imagine that it 
would be a great help to a mother wishing 
to organize a group of children for Nature 
study during vacation. 

Insect Ways, by Clarence M. Weed (D. 
Appleton and Company, $2.50), and The 
Witchery of Wasps, by Edward G. Rein- 
hard (The Century Company, $2.50), are 
two new books, attractively illustrated 
with photographs, which would interest 
the complete amateur. Neither one is 
written especially for the child, but the 


outdoors. 
might 
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If I had Robert Frost's pen, I 
have said it this way: 


"I'm going out to clean the pasture spring; 
I'll only stop to rake the leaves away 

--And wait to watch the water clear, I may-- 
I shan't be gone long,--you come too!" 


Enthusiastically, 


language of both is easy to understand; 
in fact, I can’t see why they wouldn’t 
be splendid books to read aloud in a 
family. Insect Ways is perhaps a bit better 
suited to the very young child, and of 
course it treats of many kinds of insects: 
butterflies, grasshoppers, caterpillars, 
wasps, and so on. 


PEAKING of the very young child, 
have you seen The Burgess Seashore 
Book for Children (Little, Brown and 
Company, $3)? I can’t say that I am 
enthusiastic about the playful Danny 
Meadow-Mouse style of Thornton W. 
Burgess, but it cannot be denied that 
small youngsters do “eat it up.’’ This 
book is illustrated in color as well as 
black and white, the print is large and 
clear, and I have no doubt that it will 
teach the eager child a great deal. I am 
told that the Burgess brand of natural 
science is perfectly (Continued on page 48 
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joy should be found in the making of 
a rock garden. For, between the bud- 
ding of the idea in your mind and the 
blooming of the plants in the finished 
garden, there is bound to be intensive 
thought and genuine labor; that is, if 
you desire a rock garden worthy of the 
name and not “a geologist’s pile of sam- 
ples.”’ Any child can pile up earth and 
stick in rounded stones. A real rock gar- 
den takes vision and foresight and inspi- 
ration—and perspiration! 
Before any construction work is done, 
of course, the type of rock garden 


] F HAPPINESS lies in work, then real 


charmingly planted with low sorts < 


has been selected, a long trip should sel- 
dom be necessary. A jaunt to a cut where 
glacial till shows in profile or a visit to a 
limestone or sandstone quarry will be 
time well spent if those spots contain the 
kind of rock to be used. For ledge rock or 
bowlders, observations on the shore of a 
lake or river, or in the vicinity of bluffs, 
where such rocks have not been moved 
from their original positions, may also be 
worth while; or a tramp thru a wooded 
or hilly section where bowlders or other 
outcroppings show thru the surface soil. 
This will help to interpret rock formations 


These informal steps are made of rather irregular slabs of stone and bordered by bowlders 
- such a manner that traffic docs not injure the flowers 


Placing the Stones in a Rock Garden 


FRANZ A. AUST AND HAZEL HANKINSON 


in their natural way, you will have a gar- 
den truly American, and the results will 
be more likely to prove satisfying than by 
other means. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
a study of rocks is not for the purpose of 
imitating. Rather, as wise Aristotle has 
said, “‘We must follow Nature in her prin- 
ciples and her laws, for it is only in so 
doing that we can hope to produce effects 
or results comparable to hers.’’ 
Following the plan, the ground may 
now be roughly staked to outline the form 
the rock garden is to take. Then the 
amount of stone can be determined. 





and the kind of stone suitable for 
your home grounds must be deter- 
mined. Is it to be one of the simple 
types, such as the terrace slope, the 
stepped wall or terrace ledge, a 
free-standing wall, or a rock or re- 
taining wall? Or is it to be a com- 
plete rock garden, either large or 
small, an area set aside as an in- 
closed garden space? Whatever the 
type selected as most fitting for the 
architecture of the house and the 
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For a free-standing wall the cubical 
contents of the wall divided by 100 
will give the number of cords of 
stone required, if the quarry fur- 
niches 100 cubic feet to the cord; if 
less than 100 cubic feet to the cord, 
the cubical cont2nts divided by that 
number will give tie amount neces- 
sary to purchase. 

Stone varies from $10 to $50 a 
cord, depending on the freight 
charges and the cost a cord at the 
quarry. Stone purchased directly 





rest of the home-grounds features, a 
rough plan, at least, is necessary 





at the quarry will vary from $5 to 














before the amount and sizes of 
rocks can be decided upon. For the 
complete garden, steps, paths, and 
other garden features should be 
carefully studied and also indicated 
on the plan. 

If possible not a stone should be 
laid until one has actually seen a 
spot where roeks of the kind chosen 
have been placed by Nature’s hand. 
If the kind of rock that will be in 














HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL FISSURES 


$20 or more a cord. 

For the terrace slope or ledge or 
a retaining wall, about one-half the 
stone needed for a free-standing 
wall of the same length and height 
will be required. For a complete 
garden the number of square feet 
in the entire area should be deter- 
mined and the amount of stone 


together the rocks are to be laid. 








keeping with the spirit of the region 
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Rocks in a (Continued on page 63 
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AMONG OURSELVES 


A Department Conducted by ana for Our Readers 


A Versatile Paper 


GET so many helpful ideas from 
| your publication that I feel like 
passing along an experience I have 
been enjoying which I think many 
other home owners would like to share. 
About a year ago when my home 
was completed the carpenter left part 
of a roll of building paper. It looked 
like ordinary craft paper, but when I 
examined it I found it had asphalt be- 
tween the craft layers and was re- 
enforced with sisal so that I could 
hardly tear it. I used this remnant in 
protecting my porches, kitchen floor, 
and basement floor during the period 
before the lawn got started and when 
the children were naturally tracking in 
much dirt. The paper stood all the 
abuse we gave it. I used it over and 
over for months. 

For our vacation last year we de- 
cided to take a long drive east, and it 
seemed desirable to have a blanket 
roll on the rear luggage rack which 
could be taken off easily at any time 
without disturbing the suitcases. Obvi- 
ously, I had to have a cover for this 
roll that would be waterproof and 
would stand the wear of repeated 
wrapping and unwrapping. I thought 
of my experience with the building 
paper and got a piece from the lumber 
yard. I carried this roll on my car for 
six weeks, taking it off from one to 
three or four times a day, and came 
back home with the original paper in 
good condition, never having allowed 
water or dust to penetrate into my roll. 

Last fall, putting things away for 
the winter, I tried to take the top off 
the conerete bird-bath and found the 
nut had rusted on the bolt so that I 
was afraid to turn it for fear of forcing 
the bolt out of its socket. Then the 
thought oecurred to me that by wrap- 
ping a piece of this waterproof paper 
around the top I could leave it in place 
without damage. I put some old news- 
papers in the bow] first in order to hold 
up the waterproof paper and get natu- 
ral drainege in all directions. I pulled 
it together below the top and tied a 
string around it to hold it in place. 


This covering went thru the entire winter, 
and when I took the paper off this spring 
it was still water-tight. The concrete had 
been perfectly dry thruout the winter and 


of course sustained no damage. 


With the February warm spell I knew 


I should have trouble with frost’s spoilin 
the tulips and early 
flowers. I found I 
could get this 
tough building 
paper in widths as 
great as 7 feet, 
which was ample 
for the flower beds 


Going home thru Iowa 
some Illinots readers dis- 
covered this cabin and the 
oldtime garden around it. 
You'll enjoy their letter 





The small boyis Barton Kull, of South Dakota. 
Here, tho, he is way down in Texas at grand- 
mother’s, Mrs. Will Sibson, of La Feria. 
Center, above: Hanging baskets have been 
used in a new way by J. R. Wheeler, Hemp- 
stead, New York. Filled with Cordyline indi- 
visa, coleus, begonias, geranium, V incas, and 
Asparagus sprengeri, they hang high against 
the creamy outside walls of his home. In the 
lower picture: Rambler roses and feathery 


Cutleaf Elder at the entrance to“Flowerland,” 


Peter Gust’s garden, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





I had. I turned back the edges all 
around and stitched them for reen- 
forcing. Then I put cords thru the 
paper at intervals and attached them 
to tent stakes. When frost threatened 
I could take these covers out of the 
garage and in a very few minutes drive 
down the stakes. No time or patience 
was wasted in looking for newspapers 
or other covers. Each bed had its own 
roof of the correct size, and I am sav- 
ing them for next year, for they are as 
sound as ever. 

Along this line I used this paper to 
force the growth of early seeds, both 
vegetable and flower. By soaking the 
seeds and then covering the moist 
ground with this waterproof paper for 
the first couple of days to prevent the 
surface from drying out, the seeds 
made a surprisingly quick start. It 
also appears to be particularly good 
for the very small seeds that have 
trouble in breaking thru a thin crust on 
the ground. There seems to be no 
limit to the useful applications for 
this paper—H. H. Simmons, Glen 
Ellyn, Illinois. 


August Bird Days 


UR bird-bath, on the back lawn 
just at the edge of our garden, is 
an established institution, where, from 
early spring on, all the birds of the 
neighborhood come to drink and bathe. 
When we returned from our vacation 
last summer, it had been without 
water for a month, and only a single 
robin was to be seen—an old male. Out 
of sympathy for him we hastened to 
fill the neglected bowl, an act which he 
appeared to appreciate, for he was not 
long in availing himself of a cooling 
bath. 

The next evening the yard was full 
of robins young and old. They were on 
the lawn, on the fence, in the trees and 
bushes, and as many as there was room 
for were in the bath. 

Ordinarily, birds will not bathe to- 
gether, but these birds crowded into 
the water. (Continued on page 57 
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ITH an abundance of summer 

sunshine all about us, it seems 

almost beside the point to con- 
sider ways and means of getting a daily 
dosage. But for many of us cold weather 
lies just ahead. With it come ills that sun- 
shine can prevent, and we homemakers 
and mothers are wishing right now that 
we could include sunshine in our canning 
program and bottle a supply for winter 
use. Since we cannot do this we must look 
to the next best source. We can build up 
a resistance by making good use of our 
sun-suits and getting out in the sunshine 
now. Then later, when cold weather comes, 
we can supplement our winter sunshine 
with one of the now fairly numerous sun 
substitutes. 

We have always felt that sunshine was 
good for us, and our interest in it was in- 
creased as we learned that it had a 
definite part to play in the formation of 
Vitamin D. Of all the vitamins, this par- 
ticular one is the most illusive, it being 
the only one we cannot feel sure of getting 
if we serve well-planned, well-balanced 
meals. 

We now know that Vitamin D is a 
chemical substance called ‘ergosterol,’ 
and it is found in abundance in our very 
own skins as well as in many of our com- 
mon foodstuffs. 
Ergosterol is, 
however, stub- 
bornly inactive 
until it comes 
in contact with 
ultra-violet 
rays. Then, as 
tho by magic, 
it changes from 
its compara- 
tively useless 
form to become 
a veritable 
power in the 
form of Vita- 
min D. 

While most of 
us are quite fa- 





Mother takes her Vitamin 
D out on the front porch 
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Daily 


miliar with the fact that lack of Vitamin 
D will cause the condition known as 
“rickets,” we are not all aware of just 
what this condition may mean; nor do we 
fully understand that adults as well as 
infants may suffer from 
lack of the sunshine vita- 
min. The most notice- 
able symptoms of rickets 
are bone changes. With- 
out Vitamin D, our bod- 
ies are unable to use the 
lime and phosphorus so 
necessary for strong 
bones and hard teeth. As 
a result, bones are soft 
and bend, and. bowed 
legs are in evidence; 
joints fail to calcify and N' @-g 
become enlarged; bone ~ 
curvatures May appear. 
Now these bone changes 
are not observed until 
the disease is fairly well advanced, and 
all along, other parts of the body have 
been affected. 

In the first place, at the very beginning 
of the rachitie condition, a child may ap- 
pear to be of normal size and well nour- 
ished. At the first lack of 
Vitamin D, the child will 
become nervous and rest- 
less and “‘pepless.’” Muscles 
and other soft tissues need 
minerals as well as do bones, 
and, lacking themi, there is 
a general weakness accom- 
panied by relaxed muscles. 
The result is a distended 
abdomen, commonly called 
“pot belly.”’ 

At the same time the child 
is constipated. Then bone 
abnormalities become evi- 
dent, and we soon have the 
bowed - leg, knock - kneed, 
pigeon-breast deformities. 
Severe rachitic conditions 








They are building re- 
sistance to winter ills 





Father gets his daily sun- 
shine doing garden work 


The Family Takes Its 


Sunshine 


HELEN TREYZ SMITH 


are very serious indeed, meaning bone 
deformities for life, nervous disorders of 
a kind severe enough to bring on convul- 
sions, and very little resistance to dis- 
ease. Children with only a very mild form 
of rickets are the constant 
victims of colds, 

Lack of Vitamin D, 
while not as serious in 
adults as in children, does 
have a decided effect on 
bone structure. A contin- 
ual withdrawal of minerals 
means, in the end, porous 
and brittle bones for the 
individual who suffers the 
lack. Just now the spot- 
light is on the experiments 
which have been and are 
being made to show what 
effect high Vitamin D in- 
take of expectant mothers 
will have on the develop- 
ment of rickets in their children. One well- 
known authority gives the following 
resume of the findings of leading investi- 
gators on this subject: “Prevention of 
rickets in the infant appears to be a prac- 
tical possibility if the diet of the mother 
contains an adequate amount of calories, 
protein, and minerals during pregnancy, 
and at the same time has some definite 
antirachitic therapy, either by a diet high 
in Vitamin D, or by ultra-violet light 
irradiation from direct sunshine, or, under 
medical supervision, from an artificial 
souree.”’ 





‘ i 


HE picture of what lack of Vitamin D 

may mean is not a pleasant one to 
draw, but rickets is serious enough and 
common enough to warrant a_ thoro 
knowledge of it. Only then will we take 
sufficient interest in the situation to make 
sure that no one in our family lacks this 
important dietary factor, when the sun- 
shine is not as abundant and as intense 
as it is right now (Continued on page 62 
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AYONNAISE in my childhood 
days was a party food. It was 
a real ceremony when the uten- 
sils and materials were assembled—the 
bowl for mixing, one for cracked ice. to 
surround it, the beater, and all the ma- 
terials. One began with the prayer that 
the egg and oil would mix, and at the 
same time if there were any incantations 
of magic known, they were called upon. 
L.ggs seemed so temperamental in regard 
to mayonnaise! 
Of course, when that bowl of salad 
dressing was actually finished 
and had been covered and -put 


With a Dash of Mayonnaise 


Miss Barber Adds It to Many Dishes Besides Salads 


EDITH M. BARBER 








Chicken ala King achieves anew supremacy with 
the addition of a generous amount of mayonnaise 


solid form as long as they last. These 
dressings are seasoned in various ways, 
different kinds of oil are used as their 
foundation, and you may take your 
choice among strong or delicate flavors. 
Most of us have our favorite among them, 
and only on special occasions when we get 
a craving for one flavored in our own way 
do we set out the bowl and the oil, vine- 
gar, lemon, seasonings, and cracked ice to 
make up our own custom-made dressing. 

We are more likely to express our indi- 
viduality by means of French dressing, 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SCANDLIN STUDIOS 


which is quickly made and sure to be 
successful. There are, however, several 
excellent French dressings on the market. 
Recipes of famous chefs have been used to 
make them up, and it is a good idea to 
keep one of them on hand for emergency 
use, even if we usually make our own 
French dressing. To be perfectly honest, 
some of them are better than many home- 
made dressings, tho of course if there is a 
good French-dressing maker in the home, 
his art should not be allowed to languish 
or die out. 

In any case, the ready-to-wear 
dressings are a first aid to the 





away in the refrigerator, there 
Was a sense of real triumph. You 
hardly dared look at it when the 
time came to use it for fear it 
had separated, or “gone back on 
you,” as it was usually phrased. 
lf it did stay together it was, 
and still is, a marvelous dressing, 
seasoned as it can be with your 
pet seasonings. 

[t used to be a sign of sophis- 
tication to like or pretend to like 
“oil” dressing, but nowadays al- 
ost everyone has acquired the 
taste. This is proved by the 
vumber of ready-made mayon- 
usise dressings which are less 
fickle than the homemade prod- 
ucts and usually retain their 
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homemaker and lend themselves 
to other uses besides the accom- 
paniment of salad. I am giving 
a few more or less different ways 
in which such a dressing may be 
used as part of a savory dish to 
give an individual flavor, just 
that formal touch which makes a 
dish not only enjoyed while it is 
being eaten but remembered as 
well. (Continued on page 73 


The mayonnaise is added to the 
Chicken a la King at the very last, 
just before youare ready to dish up 





It is easy to weave glass coasters 
and place mats for the porch table 


MIDSUMMER porch suggests 
A two things: colorful surroundings 
and cold drinks. Colorful sur- 
roundings radiate cheer and gayety, while 
cold drinks express gracious hospitality. 
If our porch possesses these attractions 
we shall derive greater enjoyment from it. 
The serving of tall, tinkling glasses of 
lemonade, gingerale, or fruit punch is an 
art in itself. This little gesture may be 
glorified considerably by the type of 
glasses and the other appurtenances used 
in serving it. A drink of water may quench 
our thirst if served from the kitchen dip- 
per, but it will quench our esthetic as 
well as our physical thirst if it comes to us 
in tall amber or green glasses on a colorful 
tray. 

As color seems to have taken a strong 
hold in all-unexpected places, we find it 
used in interesting ways on the summer 
porch. Even the loaf sugar is colored and 
fruit flavored. This dispenses with fresh 
orange, lemon, and lime when serving tea 
and ice-cold drinks. Another interesting 
color use is in our ice cubes. Instead of 
clear water, use the fruit coloring to 
make cubes of green, lemon yellow, and 
raspberry ice. It is amusing to have a 
glass bowl of ice cubes in various colors 
to pass around for our drinks. 

By the way, have you ever tried placing 
small flowers in the ice-cube sections 
before the water freezes? Many inter- 
esting effects are gained in this way, 
and for parties it adds a gay note to 
be remembered. 

Individual place mats and coasters add 
color to the table when serving sand- 
wiches, little cakes, and lemonade. The 
place mats are especially attractive under 
glass plates, which allow the color to show 
thru. The coasters may be used only for 
setting the water glass into them, or they 
may be made to fit snugly to the bottom 
of the glass. These are designed primarily 
to harmonize with the color of the glass 
used, the color scheme for an amber glass 
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Raffia Handwork for the Porch 


LAURA HOLMES 








Work ona card- 


board wheel 


Dampen the 
raffia a bit 


Weave closely 
on the spokes 


Diagram for the 
glass coasters 


being different from the one for a green 
one. 

Raffia, which is used in the making of 
the coasters, is a strawlike material. It 
comes in bunches and may be obtained 
in natural or in many brilliant colors. It 
may be purchased at any art-supply store 
and is used extensively for basket making. 
Before it is used it needs to be soaked in 
water to take away that stiff, strawlike 
texture. It may be dyed in cold dye if one 
cannot get the desired colors. 


N DESIGNING the place mats use 
circles of color in varying widths. 
Keep away from the bull’s-eye appearance. 
Harmonize your colors with the color 
scheme of your porch. If you have bright- 
ly colored figured draperies, use those 
same colors in your mats and coasters. If 
your color scheme is predominantly warm, 
use red and orange-yellow, with accents 








Harmonize this strawlike material 
to blend with your color scheme 


* 


of complementary blue and green. If 
there are more cool colors in your room, 
show the same feeling in your mats. Use 
green glass in a cool room and amber in a 
warm one. 

The following directions are adequate 
for making an average 12-inch place mat: 

Make a circle of cardboard 12 inches in 
diameter. Find the center and make a 
small cross with a piece of raffia. The 
cross bars should be about \% inch long. 
Be sure they are securely fastened. Mark 
37 divisions along the circumference of 
the circle about 14 inch from the edge. 
These marks will be about 1 inch apart. 
It is necessary to have an odd number, as 
you will discover later. Thread a blunt- 
point needle with a long piece of damp- 
ened raffia. Start in the middle of the 
cardboard, leaving a 6-inch end on the 
under side of the cardboard which will 
be taken care of when the mat is finished. 
Run the raffia thru one of the dots made 
on the outer edge of the cardboard, bring it 
back over the edge, then run it thru the 
small raffia cross in the center. Do the 
same thing directly opposite on the circle, 
running the raffia under the small cross. 
Work back and forth across the circle, 
slipping the raffia under the cross every 
time. This wheel-like skeleton is the foun- 
dation upon which to work. Make it any 
harmonizing color. 


TART at the center of the circle and 
run raffia under and over every alter- 
nate spoke, keeping it tight and close to 
the center. Run it under both strands of 
the spokes. As you change a color or add 
a new piece of raffia, do not knot the ends 
but slip them along so that they overlap 
a few inches. Work along until you come 
to the outside edge. Instead of slipping it 
under both strands of raffia, slip it be- 
tween so that it will hold and not slip off 
when the cardboard is removed. Fasten 
the end of the raffia securely and remove 
cardboard, also (Continued on page 71 
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FRANK I. SOLAR 


HE flawless lawns of England owe 

much of their excellence to rolling. 

Many American lawns, too, are 

rolled, but the average home owner does 

not own a roller and neglects the rolling 
because he hesitates to borrow one. 

To make the lawn roller, use a keyhole 
or coping saw to cut out the head of the 
cylinder, 18 inches in diameter, as shown 
in the drawing. The best way to do this 
is to fasten two pieces of 9-inch boards 
together with cleats and make the circle 
with an improvised compass. 

A heavy crosspiece or batten on the 
inside of the circular end serves as a hub 
for the lag screw, which fastens the frame 
to the cylinder. The two cylinder heads 
are tied together by the 2 x 2-inch cross- 
piece shown. Start at this point to nail 
on the galvanized iron sheet. When it is 
fastened nearly all the way round, fill 
the cylinder with sand or concrete and 
then finish the iron sheet. 

You will be surprised at the number of 
jobs you can find for your roller and, inci- 
dentally, at the number of neighbors who 
will want to borrow 
it. 





HE average door 
| | lock can easily be 
1} | picked with a wire 
1} | and skeleton key. But 
1@y if the key is fastened 
| in the keyhole so it 
1! | cannot be easily 
1} | forced out, the cheap- 
er lock is as good as 
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For the Lawn 
and Porch 





SAND OR 








the more expen- 
sive set. 

This metal- 
bending project is 
one that is not too 
difficult for any 
handy. boy. » He 
can make one safe- 
ty-key wire for 
each outside door 
which is equipped 
with the long-stem 
key lock. First he 
selects a piece of 
wire about 13 
inches long. The 
wire may be cut to 
length by filing 
grooves on oppo- 
site sides of the 
wire and breaking 
it at this point. 
The ends of the 
wire should be 
nicely rounded 
with the file. Locate the center of the 
wire and bend over a bar of metal or 
wood 34 inch in diameter. If the wire is 
used as a gift it may be painted black or 
some bright color. The key wire is to be 
left hanging over the stem of the door 
knob when it is not in use. And when the 
door is locked, raise the wire, spring the 
ends together, and drop them thru the 
eye of the key. With the wire in place the 
key cannot possibly be either turned or 
forced out of the lock, no matter how 
much you try. 
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LAWN OR PORCH CHAIR 





EET REE TAS 


These detailed plans show how the parts of the chair are made and 
assembled from pieces of lumber you probably have around the house 


FILLED WITH 


GALVANIZED SHEET 
18" = 564%" / 
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ROLLER erin mY 


2"*2” SERVES AS HUB 
(INSIDE ) 


CO 2*2"* 16%" 


ENDS OF SHEET IRON 
NAILED TO THIS PIECE 





18"DIA. «_/” 


Hi Sibley, of Pasadena, California, offers these 
simple and easily followed plans for making 
an inexpensive, sturdy roller for your lawn 


N THE past two years more requests 

have been made by Better Homes and 
Gardens readers for plans of the type 
of lawn-and-porch chair shown than for 
any other home-workshop project. 

If lumber is to be purchased white pine 
or cypress is suggested. However, the 
chair is to be painted, so there is no reasor. 
why any lumber you have about the house 
cannot be used. If you wish, tho, your 
local lumbermen can supply you with 
pieces cut to the right size and shape for 
assembling this chair. 

Cut two pieces of 2x4 for the front 
legs. Next saw to shape two side pieces 
and assemble them to the legs with glue 
and screws or nails. Now make the seat 
boards and (Continued on page 71 


Finish the chair by paint- 
ing it white, green, or red 
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A, a beliflower, see the five 
pollen bags; B, one of the 
pollen bags, a stamen; C, a 
pistil with its sticky head; 
D and E, bees entering 
flowers; F, a leg of a bee, 
bearing a nectar pocket 


Come Wander With Us 


summer vacation days wandering beauty of every color—creamy yellow, 
































Hollyhock Lane Series, No. 1 


Hollyhock Lane 


With the Junior Garden Clubs of America 


Down 


Aunt Larkspur. 


G saner we spend a few of our the lane, exclaiming over the exquisite and double in form in our gardens?” asks 


thru the gardens of Hollyhock salmon pink, deep rose, almost purple, 
Lane! I have heard that there are no and then rich dark reds. 
end of interesting people living there, and 


“When you purchase hollyhock seed, 
look thru all of your flower catalogs and 
“How can we have these same beauti- select the specially good double varieties 


of course no end of wonderful things hap- _ful hollyhocks that are so pretty in color only,’’ answers our Hollyhock Lane gar- 


pening every day. Doesn’t 
Hollyhock Lane, shown in the 
picture at the top of the page, 
look inviting? The lane seems 
to smile and beckon us to fol- 
low it thru the rows of gay 
hollyhocks bedecked in their 
frilly silken costumes of every 
tint and hue! 

“What a beautiful holly- 
hock this is!’ exclaims a 
Master Gardener. And we 
stop before a hollyhock blos- 
som that looks for all the 
world like great thick rosettes 
of rosy-peach colored Chinese 
silk. 

“Yes, that hollyhock is very 
distinguished,’’ says our Hol- 
lyhock Lane gardener, “so 
much so that it has a special 
name — Colorado Sunset — 
surely no sunset colors could 
be lovelier.’”’ And then he 
leads us to another thickly 
ruffled pure pink one, and 
says, ‘This beautiful sort is 
named Newport Pink.”’ 

On and on we wander down 








HOLLYHOCK LANE 

HERE’S a beautiful street called Hollyhock Lane 

That is lovelier far than castles in Spain. 
I’m sure I have been there, I wish that I knew 
How to get back, but I don’t know, do you? 
I saw it so plainly one day long ago 
When my very first garden was starting to grow. 
I couldn’t have dreamed it—I wasn’t in bed— 
But the road that I traveled on seems to have fled. 
I wish I could visit there year after year, 
But I can’t find the way again, isn’t it queer ? 
There were generous children with welcoming words, 
And gardens, and borders, and flowers, and birds. 
I’ll never forget all the beautiful sights ; 
Each wonderful garden was full of delights. 
Hollyhock Lane was all color and fun, 
Yet they told me their gardens were only begun. 
But since I can’t take you by auto or plane, 
To show you the gardens of Hollyhock Lane, 
I'll write down the stories of each lovely spot 
And keep up the search for the road I forgot. 
Then some day perhaps while I’m riding around 
I can broadcast the news that the lost road is found, 
And then we'll go flying to Hollyhock Lane, 
For it’s lovelier far than castles in Spain. 

—Elizabeth C. Wherry. 
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dener. “I always select the 
soft double pink, creamy yel- 
low, and apricot and rose 
tints, for then, even if the 
bees do mix their pollen, the 
seedlings are usually pretty 
ones.” 

“Oh, do the bees mix the 
paint for your hollyhocks?” 
asks a Sprouter. 

“Indeed, they do mix the 
paint for all of our flowers,”’ 
laughingly answers our Holly- 
hock Lane gardener. ‘‘Would 
you like to watch some of our 
pollen mixers? You know, it 
is the mixing of the pollen 
that determines the color of 
our flowers.”’ 

“T should say we would,” 
answers the Junior Gardeners 
in unison. 

“All right, let us sit on the 
doorstep here! Keep your 
eyes wide open to see what 
happens to this cluster of 
lilies.”’ 

“There goes a big bee right 
down (Continued on page 50 
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Aids 


URING August all 
of us especially ap- 
preciate our refrig- 


erators, and this month, 
therefore, is an auspicious 
time for that piece of equip- 
ment to request a few aids 
to gracious and efficient 
service. 

Do your green stuffs take 
up lots of space, and do 
fruits sometimes get rolled 
back out of sight—is there 
a tendency to disorder? An 
electric-refrigerator manu- 
facturer offers the sliding 
container shown in the cen- 
















ter below. Vegetables and 
fruit not only stay crisp for 
days in it, but if you get some that are 
not fresh, a few hours in the container 
really rejuvenates them. The dealer from 
whom I had purchased my refrigerator a 
vear ago installed this attachment for me 
by slipping out one wire shelf and slipping 
in another with wire runners under- 
neath, on which the curved upper edges of 
the container slide. 

A container constructed on the same 
principle and serving the same purpose 
is illustrated at the right below. It does 
not slide and must be set on a shelf. It 
can be used in any mechanical or ice re- 
frigerator and is available in a variety of 
sizes, in square or oblong shape. Do not 
push it against the side wall or the air 
circulation below it will be disturbed and 
the temperature of that portion of the 
refrigerator raised. 

The maker of 
some very inexpen- 
sive and charming 
tableware decided 
to manufacture 
one of his very 
popular patterns 
in refrigerator con- 
tainers for storing 
leftovers or small 
amounts of food. 
Like the china, they come in jade green, 
vellow, soft rose, and ivory, with any one 
of the four decorations shown in the illus- 
tration. They are not designed for the 
oven but are attractive enough to be used 
for table service. 

If you have an electric refrigerator, of 
course you enjoy ice cubes. The flexible- 
rubber tray shown sets into the metal one 
and enables you to remove one or all of 
the cubes easily and quickly without 
holding the tray under water. It may be 
had to fit all standard makes of refriger- 
ators, and altho it slows up the freezing a 
little, that does not bother me because I 
keep bottles of chilled water in the refrig- 
erator for general use and need fewer 
cubes than if I served ice water three 
times or more a day. 

In August cold drinks are much in de- 
mand, and they do seem to appear more 





























Above: These refrigerator dishes come in 
table-service patterns. At right: Paper 


cups and straws make drink-serving 
easy; @ pewter tray is always adaptable 





attractive when served with a straw. The 
youngsters’ milk will taste better this 
way, too. You can purchase home packets 
of these straws for a very nominal sum. 


The electrical cutter 
above quickly shapes 
the cubes from ice. 
Merely lay it onthe ice 
and it does the rest 


Left, above: A flexible rubber tray fits 
into the metal one and makes ice cubes 
easy to remove. Two types of refriger- 
ator vegetable containers are shown 
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to Better Housekeeping 


MABEL J. STEGNER 


Do you have enough 
water glasses in summer? 
Try the new, attractive 
paper cups illustrated. 
They are made in sizes 
varying from 4 ounces toa | 
generous 12-ounce ice-tea 
capacity. 

The straws and paper 






cups are shown on a lovely pewter tray, 
worthy, both in design and material, to 
be an heirloom. It is sufficiently sturdy 
and durable to be appropriately used 
freely, yet beautiful enough to suit your 
most gracious entertaining. The manu- 
facturer of the tray makes very lovely 
reproductions of Early American pieces, 
some of which I shall show in later issues. 

With the electric device in the center of 
the page, you can make ice cubes in 5 
minutes, which method, in speed, is second 
only to buying them by the package. Set 
the device on a cake of ice, turn on the 
electricity, and after 5 minutes you can 
chip off perfectly formed cubes. This 
same device can be used without the elec- 
tric current if a few hours’ time is avail- 
able. A similar cutter or ice-cube-maker 
(not electrical) is made of enameled 
metal and has twelve small compartments 
which make as many ice cubes. The 
metal form is simply laid up side down on 
the ice and allowed to melt down into 
the cake. The cutter is then lifted off to 
reveal the twelve cubes standing on top 
of the ice. To release them from the cake 
of ice—as, of course, they are still fastened 
to it at the base—there is a special ice 
pick that comes with the device. If you 
are in a hurry you can appreciably shorten 
the time of making the cubes by heating 
the cuber before putting it on the ice. 








BARNABA 


Frozen Spinach-and-Egg Salad is a delicious warm-weather dish. It 
is most attractive when garnished with petals made of whites of eggs 


Frozen Salads for Every Course 


You Can Make Delectable Combinations of Fruits or Vegetables 


- IVE me a refrigerator with con- 

tents having any degree of dis- 

tinction and I shall make you a 
frozen salad!’ In some such phraseology 
the homemaker of today boasts that. the 
possibilities of the frozen salad are liter- 
ally legion. Made in vegetable and fruit 
variations and accompanied by’ sand- 
wiches and a hot drink, they form a deli- 
cious main course for summer luncheons 
or for simple home suppers. Sparingly 
sweetened and frozen to a final crunchi- 
ness, they give an initial distinction to 
the simplest of meals and serve as ideal 
appetizers for the lagging summertime 
appetite. And with cream cheese and a 
wafer, they may bring to a satisfying close 
the simplest or the most pretentious 
meals. 

Fruit, vegetables, cheeses, and flavor- 
ings of various sorts form the main part 
of their substance, but because of the 
moderating quality which the freezing 
process exerts upon characteristic and 
nipping flavors, these ingredients may 
often be combined—and with delightful 
success—in ways which might at first sug- 
gest little less than a culinary calamity. 

Consider a frozen Roquefort-Cheese 
Salad, for instance. This particular type 
of cheese has long been noted for the 
almost brackish pungency of its flavor. 


SALLIE MARIE BECKER 


One who had not become skilled in the 
exact art of its restrained nibbling was 
usually advised to forego its pleasures for 
those of a milder cheese and thus form no 
unworthy prejudices against a food which 
enjoys the high praise and affection of the 
initiated. But combine it with some 
cream cheese and a bit of chopped vege- 
table, in a frozen salad, however, and you 
have its acrid flavor toned to an inter- 
esting piquancy, its salty tang mellowed 
to a useful zestfulness. Serve it on lettuce 
with crispy rye-melba toast and a dash of 
mayonnaise and you have a dish which is 
as delightfully palatable as anything you 
have tried for some time. And how the 
men will like it! 


Frozen Roquefort-Cheese Salad 


1%, cupful of Roquefort cheese 

144 cupful of cream cheese 

2 teaspoonfuls of lemon juice or vinegar 
2 tablespoonfuls of chopped celery 

1 cupful of shredded cabbage 

Paprika 

1 cupful of whipping cream 


Crush the Roquefort cheese and run it 
thru a sieve. Blend with the cream cheese 
and the lemon juice or vinegar. Chop the 
celery to a pulp and shred the cabbage. 
Add these to the cheese mixture with a 
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dash of paprika. Fold in the whipped 
cream; pack and freeze for 4 hours in the 
mechanical refrigerator or pack in ice 
and salt and freeze for 6 hours. 

Since the perfection of the refrigerator 
of adjustable temperature, the first idea 
that some salads (particularly those of a 
sweet, rich nature) must be frozen in salt 
and ice, has been discarded. Large and 
unwieldy molds will of course require this 
type of freezing, and if one lacks the me- 
chanical-freezing unit, one can but freeze 
in the old-fashioned way and be thankful 
that it, after all, is not such a complicated 
matter as the making of an ice or sherbet. 
Any one of the aluminum molds sold for 
this purpose (or a discarded baking- 
powder or coffee can) will do for the con- 
tainer. A narrow strip of cheese cloth 
dipped in hot paraffin and wrapped round 
the edge of the lid will insure a salt-tight 
cover. Merely pack the mold, so sealed, in 
chipped ice and sprinkle an equal quan- 
tity of salt. 

The final delight in the use of the 
mechanical refrigerator for the freezing 
process is that the salads‘may*be made 
and packed, dressing, garnish, and all, so 
that in those last trying hot-weather min- 
utes, just before the meal is served, they 
require only cutting and placing on the 
serving dishes. (Continued on page 54 
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What You Buy When You Buy Good Plumbing 


supply pipes for thé various bathroom 
fixtures. inch pipe is used for the 
lavatory, a 4-inch pipe for the closet 
combination, a %-inch pipe for the 
bathtub, and a \4-or %-inch pipe for the 
shower. 

A \-inch pipe will be sufficient for the 
closet combination if it has a tank. If, 
however, the closet is equipped with a 
flush valve, it should have a 14-inch 
riser with a l-inch opening, because the 
proper functioning of this type of valve 
depends on an adequate supply of water 
at the proper pressure. 

Laundry tubs and kitchen sinks can be 
adequately served with )4-inch supply 
fo The silleocks, however, should 

ave 34-inch pipes because the diameter 
of ay average garden hose is % of an 
inch. 


VERY bathroom should have its own 

shut-off valves in the basement so 
that if it is necessary to make any repairs 
on any of the fixtures in this room, the 
water may be turned off for that group 
of fixtures only, thus leaving the water 
free to travel to the other fixtures. If 
individual shut-off valves are not in- 
stalled for every bathroom and for the 
sink, laundry tubs, and sillcocks, the 
main valve cutting off the water suppl 
for the entire house will have to be a 
with the resulting inconvenience for the 
occupants. 

It is advisable to use the draining type 
of shut-off valve so that the water will 
drain from the fixture or group of fix- 
tures as they are shut off. 

All supply pipes should be so laid that 
they will drain at the laundry tub or at 
the meter. In other wortls, either the 
laundry tub or the water meter should 
be the low point for the supply system so 
that in case the house is to stand vacant, 
all pipes will drain to one point. Most 
people remember to have their house 
pipes drained when they go away in the 
winter, but it is just as advisable to have 
them drained if the house is to stand 
vacant for several months at any time of 
the year. If the water is shut off there is 
no P aeni that an unexpected leak might 
damage furniture and wall decorations. 

Except in rare cases, 
there is no need for 
placing pipes in outer 
walls and in other 
places where there is 
a great danger of 
freezing. If it is nec- 
essary to run pipes in 
exposed places, insu- 
lation materials 
should be used. The 
space immediately 
under the sill in the 
basement is usually 
drafty, since carpen- 
ters do*tiot always 
bed the sills in the 
wall heads in mortar 
to make them wind 
tight. 

The noisy water 
hammer in supply 
pipés is due to incor- 
rect installation. If 
the faucet isset direct- 
ly on the end of the 
supply pipe, there will 
be a. water hammer. 
Héwever, if the fau- 
cet is tap 18 to 24 
— be. om Se end 
of the supply pipe, 
there will be no water 
hammer when the 


[Continued from page 24] 


water is shut off at the faucet because there 
ill be an air cushion in 12 inches of pipe. 
Pipes should be well reamed so there will 
be no obstruction to the free flow of the 
water. Attention is called to a few special 
— regarding the hot-water supply pipes. 
e water-heating system may be either of 
the circulating or the non-circulating type. 
In the case of a non-circulating system, 
the person who opens the hot-water faucet 
will not get hot water instantly but must 
wait until the cold water in the pipe between 
pa and the as run out. me 
circulating system, as name implies, t. 
hot water, pA accordance with the law of 
gravity, is constantly making a circuit from 


the tank thru the pipes, past the fixtures, - 


and back to the again. Thus hot water 
is instantly available in a circulating system. 
Obviously, the circulating type of hot- 
water system is the most convenient and 
time-saving. It is also the most economical 
where there is a long run of say 150 feet or 
more for the hot-water pipe. In the av 
six- or seven-room house, however, the ordi- 
nary non-circulating installation will prove 
most economical of gas consumption. 
Further economy may be obtained bed 
insulating the hot-water pipes in the w 
as well as in the basement. It is not advis- 
able to make the hot-water pipes smaller 
than the cold-water pipes. While this would 
result in some economy of gas, there might 
be inconvenience in the decreased pressure. 
The covering of all pipes, cold as well as 
hot, to avoid rere rom condensation, 
is recommended by architects and plumbing 
contractors. 


E NOW turn to a consideration of the 

waste lines. The essential difference 
between the supply line and the waste line 
is that the water in the supply line is under 
pressure, whereas in the waste line the force 
of gravity alone must be depended upon to 
carry the contents of the fixtures away. 

This explanation of the difference between 

these two lines shows immediately why, in 
the case of a supply line, it is permissible to 
have a pipe bend at an angle of 90 degrees. 
Since the water is under pressure, it will 
force its way around the sharp turn. The 
water in a waste line, however, carryi 
solids in suspension, will not do this at a 





A contrast between the old and the new. At the left is James Whit- 
comb Riley's bathroom, best of its kind less than fifty years ago. 
At the right is today’s clean, efficient, sanitary, and beautiful bath- 
room, made possible by the concealed piping and modern fixtures 


times. For this reason, the better plumb- 
ing contractors never use a so-called 
“square” bend. They use two 45’s and 
in this way get the same result as a 90- 
degree angle would give them and in 
adiition ave the advantage of an 
installation that will permit a wire 
to go thru easily in case of stoppage. 

Thenever a waste line changes its 
direction, a cleanout should be in- 
stalled. This is very important because 
a single job of removing pipes that 
cannot be reached with a plumber’s 
rod for cleaning will cover the initial 
cost of all the cleanouts in an average 
house. Cleanouts should also be in- 
stalled at the bottom of every soil 
—< and at the bottom of every waste 
stack. 


ERHAPS it should be explained that 

the soil stack is the pipe into which 
the waste from the closet combination is 
discharged, and the waste stack is: the 
pipe that serves all other fixtures. Both 
stacks run thru: the‘roof of the- house. 
Both empty. into the house sewer, whieh 
starts in thé basement and runs into the 
main sewer in the street. 

While a waste pipe 1% inches in 
diameter is large enough for a lavatory, 
a bathtub of the built-in type should 
have a 2-inch waste pipe to permit a 
quick disch of the water. Because 
of the solids, lint, and grease which go 
down the sink waste pipe, this should 
be not less than 2 inches in diameter, 
and it should be well pitched. Since 
grease will adhere to the sides of a pi 
when it cools, the waste line should Pe 
increased to 4 inches in diameter at 
the point where it runs into the ground. 
The closet combination must have at 
least a 3-inch soil pipe. It is desir- 
able yee = runs A soil = waste 
pipe, whether in the und or sus- 
ended, have a grade of inch to the 
oot. 

The house drain which leads from 
the house to the sewer in the street 
should be 6 inches in diameter with 
4-inch branches for the various soil 
stacks, waste stacks, and downspouts. 
In some cities, the downspouts are 
not permitted to 
empty into the sani- 
tary sewer, but must 
be run into a sepa- 
rate storm sewer. 

The roots of cer- 
tain kinds of trees 
have an unerring 
ability to find water, 
and for this reason, 
if there are willow 
trees, box elders, elm, 
or cypress trees on 
the lot or in the tree 
plot, it is advisable 
to use extra-heavy 
cast-iron pipe for the 
house drain. 

It is the common 
practice of good 
plumbing contractors 
to make the plumb- 
ing system of a house 
as noiseless in oom 
operation as possible. 
For instance, the soil 
or waste pipe can be 
sound-proofed with a 
l-inch thickness of 
hair felt. The use of 
felt has another ad- 
vantage in that it will 
absorb condensation 
(Continued on page 72 
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which was popular in Queen Anne’s 
England. 

Mahogany, which came from the West 
Indies and was therefore as readily ob- 
tainable here as in England, began to be 
»opular after 1750, and we find it used 
Fret in tables of early Georgian type, 
with heavier cabriole legs and ball-and- 
claw feet. Otherwise the forms were 
similar to those of the Queen Anne 
period. 

In England the vogue for Chippendale 
designs followed and was reflected in this 
country a little later. Mahogany was the 
fashionable wood, and the Chippendale 
stvles showed great variety, both in form 
and in ornamentation. More or less 
elaborate carving was characteristic of 
the American Chippendale table, with 
the cabriole leg and ball-and-claw foot 
frequently tho not always employed. 


FEW American cabinetmakers modi- 

fied the Chippendale styles suffi- 
ciently to establish a style of their own. 
Most noteworthy of these were the con- 
temporary cabinetmakers of Philadel- 
phia, of whom William Savery was the 
most prominent. 

Following Chippendale came Hepple- 
white and then Sheraton, and the styles 
of both these English designers were com- 
monly copied or adapted by American 
cabinetmakers. Tea tables, dining tables, 
card tables, and pier tables in the Hep- 
plewhite manner, with square, straight, 
tapering legs, sometimes terminating in 
the spade foot, are frequently found 
among our American antiques, while 
Sheraton influenced our American styles 
even more. His designs were delicate 
and graceful. His table legs were usually 
round, tapering, and Card 
tables, worktables, and Pembrokes in 
the Sheraton manner were common after 
1800. Both Hepplewhite and Sheraton 
made use of inlay rather than carving, 
while American tables in these styles 
were both inlaid and plain. 

Early in the nineteenth century we 
began to feel the influence of the styles 
of the French Empire. Tho our American 
cabinetmakers did not slavishly copy this 
style to any great extent, their own styles 
were influenced by it, and there de- 
veloped the so-called American Empire 
style. The tables in this style were of 
many types, from small parlor stands to 
large dining tables. They usually rested 
on a stout central support, either elabo- 
rately carved in acanthus or pineapple 
motifs or with heavy scrolls and broad 
surfaces of crotch mahogany veneering. 
Many of the tables in the American Em- 
pire style are too coarse and heavy to be 
desirable in the modern home, but some 
of them were well made and not un- 
graceful, and the grain of the wood is 
often beautiful. 

Early in the nineteenth century the 
famous New York cabinetmaker Duncan 
Phyfe began making mahogany furniture 
based on the styles of the late Georgian 
period in England and the French 
Regency and developed what became a 
style of his own. It is a pity that popular 
taste caused it to degenerate after twenty 
years or less, for at its best it was the 
equal of anything made in Georgian 
England. His carving and his handli 
of mahogany were masterly, his sean of 
curve and proportion unexcelled. 

Phyfe made several types of dinin 
tables, both extension and sectional, wit 
the lyre frequently appearing in the 
pedestal supports. The same motif ap- 
pears often on his smaller tables, but 
their more noticeable characteristic is the 


The American Table and How It Grew to Fit Our Changing Needs 
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avoidance of straight lines in both legs and 
top. The leaves are nearly always slightly 
rounded, with sometimes the clover-leaf 
pattern at the corners. The pedestals are 
often either crossed lyres or finely carved 

illars, to which are attached three or four 
egs, curving gracefully outward in a charac- 
teristic concave sweep. 

While this style development was going 
on certain kinds of tables, confined to no 
single period, were undergoing an evolution 
of their own, and a few of these deserve 
specific mention. Sewing or worktables 
became popular in the eighteenth century, 
and of the later ones we find various forms, 
including Sheraton and American Empire 
types. They are chiefly square, are furnished 
with drawers, and are supported on four per- 
pendicular legs, usually turned. Two or 
three familiar kinds have been often repro- 
duced and are known by the names Priscilla, 
Martha Washington, and so on. Among the 
few good things of the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century are square sewing stands 
of mahogany, cherry, and maple. 

Card tables were popular thruout most of 
the eighteenth century and the early part of 
the nineteenth. They were of many types, 
chiefly rectangular, with both solid and 
folding tops. Some had tops that both folded 
and turned. A favorite form had the top 
divided across the middle, with a leaf open- 
ing up against the wall or closed down over 
the other half, and supported on a swung-out 
leg when in use. This same kind of top was 
used also on round pier and occasional 
tables of Hepplewhite and Sheraton design. 
Card tables in the Hepplewhite manner were 

pular in this country after 1780, followed 
»y the Sheraton, American Empire, and 


Phyfe styles. 


_ American dining table underwent 
too many variations to be considered in 
detail in a brief survey. Beginning with the 
board-and-trestle and solid oblong forms 
and passing thru the larger gate-leg forms, 
the dining table began, in the eighteenth 
century, to display more or less ingenuity 
on the part of the designers. Some were 
made in sections, one or more of which could 
be used to accommodate small or large 
"emery while others were modified extension 
orms. The extension dining table, as we 
know it today, with extra leaves to be in- 
serted or removed, came into vogue after 
1780 and continued to be the popular form 
thereafter. 

Of the specific types of American tables 
and stands, derived from English forms but 
more or less modified in this country, none 
had a wider vogue than the tripod ‘stand. 
The form is familiar—a flat top supported 
on a central pillar, usually turned, from 
which branch three short legs. The tops 








show a variety of shapes—round, oval, 

uare, deeply scalloped, and oc nal. 
There are dish-top, pie-crust, and scal- 
lop-top tripod tables. Some of the tops 
are solidly attached to the pillar, but in 
most cases the top can be tipped up 
straight or fastened down with a brass 
catch. A few of the tops both tilt and 
turn. The tripod legs are curved in 
different ways—concave, convex, and 
double curved. In size they range all the 
way from small-topped candle stands to 
large tea tables. They were made of ma- 
hogany, cherry, maple, and other woods, 
and occasionally finished in lacquer. 

The vogue for pillar-and-tripod stands 
began about 1700 and extended well into 
the nineteenth century, but they were 
especially popular between 1750 and 1800. 
Up to about 1750 the tops were usually 
round or oval, with rather plain turned 
columns and with snakelike or round 
Dutch feet. 

The tops of the pie-crust and dish-top 
forms were made of a single board hol- 
lowed out, not with the raised edge ap- 
plied. Of-these the handsomest, and 
certainly the most valuable from the col- 
lector’s point of view, is the pie-crust 
table of the Chippendale period. The to 
is round and fairly large as a rule, wit 
the delicately and elaborately 
carved in relief in a scallo moldin 
effect. The dish-top was similar, but wit 
a plain bead around the — Also of the 
Chippendale period was the gallery-top, 
whisk gots its name from the little fence 
of spindles or pierced fret-work around 
the top, designed to keep teacups from 
sliding off. 

After 1780 ornamental tripods con- 
tinued to be made. Duncan Phyfe, in- 
deed, made some delightful ones as late 
as 1820. But in general the tendency 
was to return to simpler forms, and many 
of the later tripods are as plain as the 
earliest ones. 

Another form of small table which 
first appeared in the time of Chip- 
pendale and Hepplewhite, and which 
continued into the nineteenth century, 
was the Pembroke table, supposed to 
have been named after the English lady 
who first ordered one. The name Pem- 
broke has been so loosely applied to so 
many types of drop-leaf tables that much 
confusion exists regarding them. They 
seem to have been used principally as 
breakfast tables. They are found cross- 
braced and without bracing, and in Chip- 
pendale, Shearer, Hepplewhite, and Sher- 
aton styles. 

It may be added that the first Pem- 
brokes had round or oval tops, but the 
term came to be used to describe a tea or 
breakfast table with a top of m4 shape. 
The main portion of the Pembro e table 
is oblong, with four perpendicular legs, 
one at each corner. Often there is a 
drawer at one end or both. There are two 
hinged leaves, narrower than the central 
portion, supported by cleats or brackets 
which fold in under the top. 


: ILE ~ no we has been 
requently app to plain, square- 
legged cherry tables with narrow leaves, 
it is more properly used to designate the 
more ornamental tables of Hepplewhite 
and Sheraton design. 

While not every kind of American 
table has been mentioned in this article, 
it is thought that the outline of develop- 
ment has been made sufficiently explicit 
to enable anyone, with the help of the 
pictures, to place an old tablein its proper 
period and class, and to trace the c 
teristics into our modern tables. 
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Yesterday 


wasted 


attic space 








Today. ..a cool, livable room 


that protects your whole house from summer 
heat and winter cold...and saves fuel 


K* ERY WHERE dusty, useless attics 

are being transformed into com- 
fortable new rooms that protect the 
whole house from all extremes of tem- 
perature, 


It’s an easy job. Just have your con- 
tractor or builder line your attic with 
Celotex to stop the scorching sun’s rays. 
It helps keep the whole house cool and 
pleasant even when it’s gO outdoors. 
And when winter comes, Celotex stops 
costly heat leakage —- saves hundreds of 


dollars in future fuel bills. 











Now you can have anextra bedroom, 
delightfully cool and attractive. Or a 
playroom where youngsters are always 
safe from drafts and dampness. 


The walls and ceilings of your new 
rooms are made out of Celotex with 
its rigid, enduring strength. The buff 
color and fibrous texture make a most 
attractive interior finish. 


Or if you prefer plastered interiors 
there is Celotex Lath especially designed 
to reinforce against plaster cracks and 

eliminate unsightly lath marks. 


Most other remodeling jobs 
can be done much better with 





Celotex ... lining basements, insulat- 
ing garages, protecting sun porches 


from winter cold. 


Ask your contractor, builder, archi- 
tect or dealer for further information 
on Celotex—and write us for our in- 
teresting booklet “Celotex Cane Fibre 


Insulation.” 
The word 


CELOTEX 
is on ek: =. 3. ¢. ofan indica . 


nen fee 
THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
g19 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co. , Ltd, , Montreal 
Member of the National Building Industries Bureau 
SALES DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Reliable dealers can supply Celotex Standard Building 
Board and Celotex Lath 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


When you buy a new house, look for the Celotex sign. It is your 
assurance of greater home comfort. 


REFRIGERATORS: When you buy a refrigerator for your home, ask if it is insulated 
with Celotex Refrigerator Insulation, a special product that insures a constant, low tem- 
perature in your cabinet . . . shortens the running time of your machine or saves ice. 


See Advertising Index, page 75 
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Epeira, Fastidious Spider, Weaves a Most Ingenious Web 


promenade up and down the radii she 
would outline the sector with a strand 
of web, and when she reached the top of 
the second radius she would pull up the 
slack in the strand, fasten it to the next 
radius, and lo, the first section of her 
annex would be in place. Then she would 
start back down the second radius, cross 
to the third, climb up to the top, stretch 
the loose strand across the intervening 
space, fasten it, and so on until she 
reached the opposite side of the addition. 
In the same manner she would fill in the 
meshes lower down until she had com- 
pleted her work at both 
top and bottom of the 
web. 

Up to this point all 
the labor of the clever 
creature was but prep- 
aration for the deadly 
snare which would in- 
sure her a_ night -of 
feasting if luck were 
with her. The snare, 
altho presenting no se- 
rious mathematical 
problems, was the most 
important part of her 
work, far more tedious 
than the rest. Starting this time at the 
outside of her circle, and working toward 
the center, she would patiently circle the 
great wheel, laying the sticky spiral 
thread a quarter of an inch apart at the 
beginning and gradually lessening the 
distance as she neared the center. As 
Eperia constructed the new spiral she 
would bite out the old one, section by sec- 
tion, until it was entirely removed by the 
time the center of the web was reached. 

The snare finished, there was one more 
bit of work to be done before the hungry 
arachnid could begin to ply her trade. 
She would always bite out the little white 
ball of floss which had served as a hub 
and the absence of which left an aperture 
in the center. The instant the floss was 
devoured Epeira would turn around, 
head downward, with her fat body over 
the aperture, and as a final gesture she 
would hook the tip of her body to the 
tatting wheel, spread her eight legs over 
the bit of lace, and settle down for busi- 
ness. 

There was a time when I resented the 
seemingly cold-blooded practices of the 
spider in luring its prey to destruction, 
but the nantebheat skill and infinite pa- 
tience of this beautiful night worker elic- 
ited such admiration from me that I did 
not hesitate to guide the stupid insects 
into her net by the lure of my flashlight. 
Any creature that would patiently build 
so beautiful and intricate a structure 
night after night deserved a generous re- 
ward, and I was only too willing to be an 
accomplice in helping to fill the larder. 

During the four weeks of Epeira’s 
pees pine of my creeper vines I had 
ample opportunity to observe her habits 
and eccentricities. The method of han- 
dling her victims never ceased to be 
entertaining, for here she displayed as 
great skill as in the construction of her 
snare. The instant an insect touched her 
net Epeira would dart out from her cen- 
ter platform, and before the struggle had 
fairly commenced she would begin wind- 
ing theshroud. Spinning the filament with 
great rapidity, he would turn her victim 
round and round on a radial line, like a 
barbecued fowl on a spit, all the while 
enshrouding it in the white-silk winding 
sheet. Within a few seconds the insect 
would be so completely bound that all 
motion would cease. If Epeira were 
hungry she would cut the mummy loose 








[Continued from page 19] 


from the web, drag it to the central feast 
hall, attach one end of it to the tatting 
wheel, and proceed to feast. 

Epeira, altho a rapid worker, was a lei- 
surely feeder. I have known her to linger 
for more than an hour over a single morsel, 
nibbling daintily and turning it about much 
as one would eat corn on the cob. Invariably 
her mummy was club-shaped, and in its 
enswathments, species identification was 
impossible. But no doubt Epeira knew what 
each ghastly package contained, and what 

wrtion of its anatomy was most pleasing to 
- taste, for she invariably discarded cer- 
tain portions of the larger 
insects which she appeared 
unable to consume. The 
smaller insects, such as 
mosquitoes and gnats, 
that fell victim to her 
snare were either disre- 
garded altogether or en- 
tirely consumed. 

If an insect blundered 
into her snare while she 
was feasting or while her 
web was under construc- 
tion, Epeira would rush to 
the scene of action, en- 
shroud the hapless vic- 
tim, and leave him bound to a radial line 
to await a more propitious moment for his 
final disposal. Often during construction of 
the web small insects would become en- 
snared, and if the spider were exceedingly 
hungry she would go immediately for her 
prey. 

Without doing him the honor of the cere- 
monial shroud, she would seize the creature 
in her jaws and, returning to her unfinished 
work, devour him as she continued her 
labors. In such instances the insects were so 
small they required no extra support and 
could be conveniently held in the spider’s 
mandibles while she used her legs in the 
business of weaving. 

Not all the insects that stumbled into 
Epeira’s snare fell prey to the crafty crea- 
ture. Indeed, it was surprising how many of 
them made miraculous escapes. Some of the 
more ambitious ones took advantage of the 
arachnid when she was busy with other vic- 
tims and were able to extricate themselves 
by pulling over to the smooth radial lines. 
There, also, were moths which seemed to 
carry web insurance. They would fly straight 
thru Epeira’s wheel, 
leaving an ugly rend in 
the wake of their flight 
and never looking 
around to investigate 
the damage. Others 
were able to make their 
escape by leaving a por- 
tion of their powdery 
scales on the sticky 
snare, much as a man 
might extricate him- 
self by slipping out of a 
coat that had caught 
on a barbed-wire fence. 
Then there were in- 
sects which by sheer 
ponderosity and brute 
strength were able to 
tear their way thru Epeira’s delicate orb. 

Altho the time for beginning the con- 
struction of her web varied little in the 
four weeks of my observation, I never knew 
when the orb would be completed. Occasion- 
ally her original framework would be so 
badly damaged that she would have to do 
extensive repair work or, construct a new 
one before a could begin her work. Then 
it would usually be necessary to put in all 
new guy wires, which also required consider- 
able time. There was also the possibility 
that the spinner would be interrupted in her 








work by premature customers, when she 
would have to take time out to wait 
upon them. But the greatest delay in the 
little lady’s labors were usually due to 
annoyance by gentlemen callers who per- 
sisted in foisting their amorous atten- 
tions upon the busy weaver. 

The way of the arachnid swain is both 
hard and uncertain. If the spider lady is 
not pleased with the advances of her 
wooer she may fall upon him and with 
great ferocity forever terminate his 
career. For this reason, probably, Epeira’s 
suitors would hover about the outer guy 
wires of her net and woo her at a safe 
distance. Sometimes she would work 
night after night without any disturb- 
ance. Then, again, one swain would be in 
evidence, but very often there would be 
two of these adoring males hovering 
about the outer extremities of her web. 
At such times Epeira was visibly an- 
noyed. She would discontinue her work 
again and again, and frequently her 
web would not be completed until late 
in the evening. Occasionally she would 
never quite complete the work, and sev- 
eral times she abandoned it altogether. 

The young orb weavers make their 
wheels in the daytime and usually do 
not take them down until they are tat- 
tered and torn beyond usefulness, but 
the adults build only at night. The 
wheels of the night weavers are much 
larger and usually are of finer workman- 
ship, altho one of the most beautiful and 

rfect orbs I have ever seen was built 
in the forenoon within a 3-inch space by 
a spider of almost microscopic propor- 
tions. 

Because of the size and beauty of the 
adult efforts, it is more interesting to 
watch the full-grown Epeiridae at work. 
Their workshops can be located during 
the day by the framework which they 
invariably leave when they remove their 
webs in the morning. They can be found 
in almost any garden or field during the 
latter part of the summer or early fall 
when they are most in evidence, an 
their nightly operations may be observed 
with a good flashlight. These creatures 
work so rapidly that the mind can scarce- 
ly follow their movements, and one must 
observe them night after night to be able 
to determine their procedure. It requires 
much time and some 

atience, but the ex- 

ibition is so intense- 
ly interesting that the 
hours of watching slip 
away quickly. 

No less fascinatin 
is the removal of 
Epeira’s web in the 
—— or when a 
storm forces her to 
take down her shop 
before she has satis- 
fied her hunger. She 
usually removes it 
about daybreak, but 
if the catch has been 
 eoomtom heavy she 
frequently is found 
as late as 7 or 8 o'clock. But 


feastin ; 
once she decides to _ business, the 


shop is removed with almost incalculable 
speed. Here again the three-line frame is 
her guide. Starting at one of the three 
extremities, Epeira bites the end of the 
arallel line which she had spun the night 
fore, and immediately starts toward 
another point, gathering up the loose 
web with her legs as she goes. Epeira 
is a diligent conservationist, and all web 
which is no longer of service is devoured, 
to make more silk andto be respun later. 
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What 


I know about 
nice women” 


ISTEN to a doctor whose practice includes hun- 
dreds of the better class. “It is simply 
unbelievable,” he says, “how many women—sup- 
posedly nice, fastidious women—are suffering from 
halitosis and utterly ignorant of the fact. Is it any 
wonder that husbands grow indifferent and that 
friends avoid them? My position as a 





conditions cause it that it is folly for anyone to 


assume complete freedom from it. Defective teeth, 
for example. Fermenting food particles. Pyorrhea. 
Germ infections of the mouth. Keep yourself on 
the popular side by gargling with full strength 
Listerine morning and night, and before meeting 
others. Listerine instantly ends halitosis and leaves 

the mouth feeling fresh, clean, and invigorated. 
Though safe to use, Lisurine j is so active a germi- 
cide it kills even Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) and 
Bacillus Typhosus (typhoid) germs in counts rang- 
ing up to 200,000,000 in 15 seconds (fastest time 
accurately recorded by science). Naturally, it com- 
bats infections and fermen- 








physician has allowed me to speak pointedly 
to such patients about this unnecessary con- 
dition and they have usually thanked me 
for it.’ 

Be the first to suspect yourself of having 











halitosis (bad breath). So many everyday 





’ |} tation, which cause odors. 

50c-quality | Being a powerful deodorant, 

LISTERINE it destroys the odors them- 

Shaving Cream selves. Lambert Pharmacal 

Now 25¢ Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
U.S.A. 








FOR HALITOSIS - - LISTERINE-- THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


See Advertising Index, page 75 






Automatic, fully guaranteed 
F-M Water System 


brings running water at 
amazingly low cost! 


Don’t let your family undergo “pump and 
carry” drudgery—when it can beavoided by 
an investment of only $75. Don’t ask them 
to go without the convenience of Running 
Water when it takes so little to install a 
Fairbanks-Morse Home Water System. 


The blue lacquered enclosure of the unit 
shown belowcontains pump, electric motor, 
tank and automatic control—ready to de- 
liver running water. Youcan have this fully 
guaranteed water system for a sum much 
smaller than most families spend for less 
necessary things. Is it wise to do without 
Running Water when it will cost you only 
a few cents a week? Get the facts! Tear 
out the coupon now 
as a reminder. It will 
bring a valuable free 


your F-M dealer. 


re 
ONLY 


Cash f. o. b. factory for 
210 gal. per hour size. 
Complete with motor for 
60-cycle or direct cur- 
rent. Built also in 420 
gal. size at $107.50. 


$20 D 2 The F-M Finance Plan brings 
OWN. this water system to your home 

for as little as $20 down. Balance in easy monthly 

payments. Decide now to have running water! 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Home Water Systems 


Fairbanks, Morse&Co. , Dept. S-8 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Send your FREE Home Water Serv- 

ice Book and Special Circular givi 

full details about the New F- 

ce Electric Water System. 














Name 
Address R.F.D 
Town Co. St 
My source of water supply is: 
D Lake 0 Spring O Stream 
0) Deep Well OC Shallow Well 0Cistern 
Have you electricity? 0 Yes 0 No 
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A Travel Club at Home 





Better Homes and Gardens’ Club Department, Edited by 
HELEN COWLES LECRON 


HEARD of the jolliest kind of club 

the other day; in fact, one of the 

members, who happened to be a 
high-school girl, told me about it, and 
amet me for some material to help the 
group in its study, if anything so alto- 
gether delightful could be called by so 
dull a name. 

My young friend spoke of her little 
organization as a Stay-at-Home-Travel 
Club. It was formed for the summer only 
and was made up of a group of girls who 
expected to spend the vaeation months 
right in their own homes. “We can’t go 
away,” she told me blithely, “however 
much we'd like to, so we expect to do 
our traveling here on our own front 
porches. We are going to use our meet- 
ings for reading aloud from the very best 
travel books we can find. We won't 
write papers or prepare anything—no- 
body wants to do much of that kind of 
work in summer—but we'll take a coun- 
try at a time (if we can find books that 
are entertaining enough) and read about 
it and look it up on the map.” 

It was all a new idea to me, but I liked 
it, and I have wondered since why older 
women couldn’t form such a club—busy 
homemakers who find it impossible to 
get away for a real vacation. They could 
at least have the relief of a mental vaca- 
tion and let their minds fly to the Island 
of Bali or to the northest tip of Norway 
while Mrs. McDonald reads aloud about 
those places. Yes, they could do it even 
while their fingers were busy mending a 
three-cornered tear in Billy’s knickers 
or darning Dad’s socks. 

A Travel-Club-at-Home would be a 
good neighborhood plan, too; fathers, 
mothers, and children all like to read 
travel books and hear them read—it is 
something that any group can easily do 
together, a book being the frigate, which, 
as the poem says, can “bear you miles 
away.” And afterwards, if the hostess 
wishes, the simple refreshments may be 
suggestive of the country about which 
you have been studying: tea (iced, prob- 
ably, tho I don’t know whether the Japa- 
nese use ice!) and little cakes for Japan; 
banana salad sprinkled with coconut for 
the South Seas; rice pudding, deliciously 
chilled, for China. But this is only a 
suggestion, for I disapprove of making 
too much work of a summer club of any 
kind. 

A large world map is the greatest help 
in reading a travel beok intelligently— 
you have no idea until you try it of the 
way in which it orients you. You feel 
much closer to a place if you know ex- 
actly how to get there and know also its 
relation to other places. A globe helps, 
too, if it isn’t too small; it teaches you 


how, in spite of Kipling, the East and 
West (his differing twain) really do 
meet. Russia seems one place and China 
distinctly something else until you have 
seen for yourself the actual physical re- 
lation of the two. 

I heard sometime ago about a man, a 
born schoolmaster, who liked to teach 
geography in a certain way that made it 
very real to his class of little boys. He 
had them buying tickets to various far 
places—at least they actually went thru 
all the forms of buying tickets. They 
ae Og they were really going to Central 

ndia, for instance; they figured out on 
the map the easiest and most comfort- 
able way to get there, or, if they chose 
to go a roundabout and more interesting 
way, they knew exactly how to do it. 
They wrote to various travel bureaus 
(probably they did this first ) and received 
all their pamphlets. They studied accom- 
modations, discovered just what it would 
cost to go by a certain boat, and 
what the advantages would be if they 
went by another. They knew what cloth- 
ing should be taken (in fact, as I remem- 
ber it, they even packed their suitcases!) 
and they knew exactly what climate and 
what deprivations, if any, they could 
expect. In fact, this schoolmaster be- 
lieved in making other parts of the world 
as real as possible to his class—and before 
they were thru with a country, they knew 
it, past, present, and probable future. 

I do not suggest that a Stay-at-Home 
Travel Club be treated as a “‘class,’’ but 
I do think that if you are studying or 
reading about a certain country, it makes 
that country far more vivid to you if you 
know how to get there and what the trip 
costs. It is great fun to talk and read as 
if you were really expecting, sooner or 
later, to visit that corner of the globe. 
Besides, who knows? Attitude of mind 
does help in bringing events about. 

With so many entnatine travel books 
to be had you have no excuse for not 
pa. «ff on any part of the world 
about which you have the slightest curi- 
osity. This is why a Travel-Club-at- 
Home may be so successful. 


[Mrs. LeCron will be glad to send you, 
for individual or club use, her list of 
splendid new travel books that make good 
summer readirig. Please feel free, too, to 
ask her about any other books. She 
can also send you any one of her follow- 
ing pamphlets: “Source Materials for 
Club Programs,” “Basic Books for Club 
Study,” or “Books for a Book Club to 
Own.” Address Helen Cowles LeCron, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, 
Iowa, and inclose a 2-cent stamp for her 
reply.—£DITOR.} 
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Widen “the Comfort Zone” by making 


your attic, cellar and 
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THE STRUCTURAL INSULATION 
Full 1-2” and 1” thick. Sheets come 4’ x 6’, 
4'x 7’, 4' x 8',4'x9', 4 x 10’, 4’ x 12’ 


JOHNS-MANVILLE PLASTER LATH 
Full 1-2” and 1” thick. Sheets 18” x 48” 


porch livable . 


EARLY every home—no matter how 
modern and comfortable—has 
some space that is not now usable. In so 
many homes there is attic, basement or 
porch space that can easily be made at- 
tractive and livable all the year ’round. 
How many times have you planned to 
finish the attic to use as a playroom for 
the children, or as a maid's room? 
Haven't you often envied some neighbor’s 
work-room, or attractive basement den? 


You, too, can add these extra rooms 
to your home. It is both simple and 
economical for you to “widen the com- 
fort zone” in your home with Johns- 
Manville Insulating Board. 


The Modern Structural Insulation 


When you do plan new rooms in unused parts 
of your home, you will find this new insulating 
board the most satisfactory material for walls 
and ceilings. It will pay you to use this mod- 
ern structural insulation. Johns-Manville In- 
sulating Board offers insulating value second 
to none, but it offers you other important quali- 
ties as well. 


J-M Board is a wood product constructed 
from long, strong wood fibres and specially 
me sonlieet. =" insure maximum insulating value. 
J-M Board keeps out unwanted drafts and 
dampness; and in addition, because of its struc- 
tural strength, it makes a sturdy wall, whether 
used as sheathing, plaster base or interior finish. 


Moreover, J-M Board is readily worked be- 
cause it cuts cleanly. It can be handled with 
ease and speed by carpenters, and for smaller 
jobs around the house you will find J-M Board 
pleasant to work with. 


If you are building, be sure to use J-M In- 
sulating Board as sheathing, and J-M Plaster 
Lath as a base for plaster. Its natural creamy 
white color makes it ideal for interior decorative 
effects —or it provides a splendid base for 
paint, plastic paints or any finish desired. Such 
construction will give you an insulated house, 
a house which is in “The Comfort Zone’’ 
throughout. 


You will find interesting ideas for improving 
your home, or in connection with planning a 
new one, in our free book about J-M Insulating 
Board. Send for your copy now. 


Johns-Manville 


INSULATING BOARD 
PLASTER LATH 
This J-M trade-mark is also the stamp of quality 
on Asbestos and Asphalt Shingles, Brake Lin- 
LY ing, IndustrialI nsulations for all temperatures, 
oem.: Packings, Asbestocel Heater Pipe Insulation. 





BACKED BY LONG 
INSULATION EXPERIENCE 


You may have special confidence in 
J-M Insulating Board because the name 
Johns-Manville has for 70 years repre- 

the foremost achievements in 
the manufacture of industrial insula- 
tions. This new J-M Board provides 
for you an In ing S$- 
ing structural strength as well as out- 
insulating value. 











Address JOHNS-MAN VILLE 
292 Madison Avenue, New York City 
If West of Rocky Mountains, address 
159 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco. Cal. 
Canadian Address: Johns-Manville, Toronto, Canada 


-_ 


Please send me a free copy of “J-M Insulating Board.” 


Name....<.. ee Dak Wb en cwkdeccacvcstianewa eee 
: . 18-10-8 
' 0 OY Se ie, ey) ee et wie 
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Guarantee 
against HIGH 












Before you say you can't 
afford to heat your home with 
gas... investigate the Pitts- 
burg House - Heating Boiler 
and our estimate of monthly 


cost. 


The Pittsburg Boiler 


is so scientifically constructed 
and accurate in operation 
that we can tell you in ad- 
vance the exact amount of 
your winter gas bills. We 
give this figure with an abso- 
lute money-back guarantee, 
agreeing to pay any excess 


over our estimate. 


No other 


manufacturer of gas - fired 
house - heating boilers ever 
offered you such a guarantee. 

The Pittsburg is supplied 
for Steam, Hot Water or Va- 
por heating, and is made ina 
wide range of sizes. 


Pittsbur 


GAS -FIRED 


Boiler 





Let us send you our new 
booklet, “Efficient House 
Heating with Gas’’, and esti- 
mate the cost of heating your 
home with a Pittsburg. No 


obligation. 








Name 


Pittsburg Water Heater Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. B-2 
Please send me your book, 
“Efficient House Heating 
with Gas’’, and estimate the 
cost of heating - home 
with a Pittsburg Boiler. 





























City. 


Address 
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The Roving Gardener 


[Continued from page 10] 


days, then once a day until a good 
growth is started. In four to six weeks 
mow the lawn and apply a light dressing 
of commercial plant food. 


As the buds on your dahlias begin to 
swell, then is the time to give them 
plenty of nitrogen if you want to grow 
the plants that your neighbors will de- 
scribe as “the biggest I ever saw.” As 
often as once a week is recommended by 
some growers. 


Last summer, driving thru Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, on the street leading out to the 
Hicksville and Defiance Road, I saw a 
large rose garden. I didn’t have time to 
stop and investigate, so I don’t know 
whether it was a public or private gar- 
den, tho it appeared to be a small park. 
But it was a credit to Fort Wayne. 


Did you know that a traveler in Syria 
once’ sent Alexander Pope, the English 
t, a box of figs in which was a twig 
rom one of the Weeping Willows beside 
the rivers of Babylon, upon which 
willows the exiles used to hang their 


-_ > 

his twig was planted ee Thames, 
where it grew. During the Revolutionary 
War a British officer brought with him a 
~ from this tree, which he gave to 
John Curtis, of Virginia. Curtis planted 
it, and the tree which grew from it still 
stands on the Curtis estate. Nurserymen 
say that this tree is the ancestor of all 
the Weeping Willows in this country 
today. 


A lawn sprinkler that is generally 
used on the Pacific Coast does not 
seem to be known in the East. The 
sprinkling device is at the top of a 
standard about five feet high. At the 
bottom of the standard is a spike. By 
sticking the spike into the earth the 
standard is fixed, ready for work. The 
hose is attached at the bottom. The only 
thing I can find in eastern catalogs equiv- 
alent to this is one on a tripod. 


If when you divide your iris, you 
may find you have the iris rot, try this 
one. A nurseryman says it works. Dig 
the clumps and let them lie, up side 
down, in the hot sun for aca days 
until the roots have been thoroly baked. 
Then divide, cut away portions that have 
rotted, and replant in fresh ground. Some 
old plaster pulverized and scattered in 
the trench or hole in which the |iris is 
to be planted may avoid iris root rot. 


There is a man in New York Cit 
to whom I have owed a debt of grati- 
tude for years because of the help he 
has given me in gardening, yet I never 
met him until at the national flower 
show last year. This man has been an 
important factor in shaping the garden 
and flower destinies of the country, tho 
in an indirect way, and probably not one 
in ten thousand who have been influ- 
enced by him know anything of him. 

This man is A. T. De La Mare, a 
horticultural publisher. He edits and 
publishes a trade paper for florists, nurs- 
erymen, and seedsmen and thru it has 
long wielded an influence upon the com- 
mercial men who produce plants and 
seeds for our garden. Then he publishes 
garden and horticultural books. 

Some of the most popular garden 
books in recent years have been brought 
out by him. In addition, his firm handles 
garden books by all publishers, ineluding 
ones from-abroad, which it imports. 


Thru these books thousands of gardeners 
owe a debt to Mr. De La Mare for having 
been the means of bringing information 
about,gardening to them. know I owe 
him thus. 

Mr. De La Mare is more than 70 years 
old, but you would never know it; he 
doesn’t appear more than 50. He is 
short, wiry, energetic, restless, enthusi- 
astic, always busy, and the most punc- 
tual man I have ever met. I had a break- 
fast engagement with him at the flower 
show and was five minutes or so late. 
This was unforgivable in his eyes. He is 
a@ great man. 


Strange are the ways and habits of 
plants, with characteristics that make 
them most interesting. For instance, 
there is the gasplant (Dictamnus frazi- 
nella). If on a warm summer evening you 
light a match and hold it close to its seed 

a gaseous substance that is exuded 
will take light and burn with a tiny 
flame. The gasplant is slow growing and 
takes three or four years to reach ma- 
turity. °* 


The four-o’clocks of our grandmoth- 
er’s a bloom at approximately 
that hour every afternoon. Some of the 
Oenotheras, or evening-primroses, can be 
counted on to unfold their petals every 
evening just about sundown. The per- 
ennial Blue Flax blooms in the morning 
only. The perennial Aster Climax does 
not fold up at night as the other peren- 
nial Asters do. 


If you grow double pyrethrums from 
seed, only a portion of them will come 
true. Nor will all of those that are double 
bloom so the first year. You have to 
wait for the bloom of the second year to 
make sure. If you have a double that 
you like, the best way to get an increase 
is to divide it. Early August is a good 
time to do this, right after flowering. 
Cut the clump carefully with a sharp 
knife and plant into a nursery row to 
grow until next year. 


More and more are we coming to 
appreciate our wildflowers. It is a 
curious fact that some of our choicest 
native plants, or seeds of them rather, 
especially alpines, can be obtained much 
more readily from European firms than 
in this country. I wanted some seeds last 
spring of a plant that grows within a few 
miles of my home. I didn’t have time to 
hunt for it, so I had to send to Switzer- 
land for the seed. The packet contained 
six seeds, none of which germinated. 

Most of the worthwhile wildflowers can 
now be bought from some nursery, if only 
you know where. A few firms, scattered 
from New England to the Pacific Coast, 
now specialize in wildflowers. 


Chrysanthemums are gross feeders 
and like plenty of fertility and moisture 
thru the summer. A good commercial 

lant food, dried sheep manure, or water 
in which a bag of chicken manure has 
been soaked are all good. 


Two handy tools for summer cultiva- 
tion are a narrow-blade hoe and a speedy 
cultivator. The little hoe I have has 
a blade only 2% inches wide, so that 
with it I can get in between plants that 
are crowded closely together. ‘The speedy 
cultivator, with small steel —_ sharp 
and a short hoe handle, is the finest thing 
I ever found for rapid stirring of the 
ground after a rain or for any hand culti- 
vating where weeds are not a factor. 
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VACATION DAYS ARE FLASHLIGHT NIGHTS 
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TAKE AN 
EVEREADY 


GET IT FIRST— 
PACK IT LAST 


IN THE grip for the trip. And right 
on top! Then you won’t have to 
pull out shoes and shirts when you 
want to use it. And you never can 
tell when you will! You might need 
an Eveready on the train. Or out 
on the road, if you motor. 


Every time an Eveready comes in 
handy in a pinch, you'll say it’s the 
most valuable light luggage you can 
buy. Its brilliant ray ransacks the 
| night... digs through the darkness, 
and lets you know where you’re 
going. You don’t pick and poke 
your way like a tight-rope artist. 


If you plan to camp in a cottage 
— take an Eveready. Summer cot- 
tages are usually frame and far 
from fire-proof. Whatever you do 
while you’re on your vacation, carry 
an Eveready at night! Get one to- 
day. And be sure it’s loaded with 
Eveready Flashlight Batteries. 

£2 = 


The Eveready Hour, radio’s oldest commercial fea- 

ture, is broadcast every Tuesday evening at nine 

(New York time) from WEAF over a nation-wide 
N. B.C, network of 30 stations. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Branches: 
Chicago Kansas City 
New York San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide [ | 
cc EVEREAD! 
and Carbon Corporation | ee 1 
BATTERY 


EVEREADY [= 


FLASHLIGHTS ror.“ tone. 
@ BATTERIES tin scien: Sime 











See Advertising Index, page 75 
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THE WARM, RICH notes 


or PANELED pine 


MAKE A HOMELIKE, 
LIVABLE ROOM 


Tue mellow beauty of knotty pine paneling re- 
flects sunlight and firelight in cheerful tones and 
glowing shadows. Under the influence of this 
simple and unaffected wood, a room . . . perhaps 
the living-reom, looking out on a fragrant garden 
...a man's den, with books he loves... the dining- 
room... becomes more livable, more friendly. 
Combining, as it does, structural, insulating 
and decorative values all in one, Pondosa Pine: is 
especially desirable for knotty pine paneling. The 
grain is rich and delicately figured, with an in- 
finite variety of knot arrangement. In many pos- 
sible color effects, Pondosa lends itself to almost 


every architectural type. . . . Pine paneling is 
easy to keep clean too. Up-keep charges are 
negligible. 


Wholly in keeping with modern decorative 
principles, pine paneling permits easy and reason- 
able conversion of a room or part of a room into 
places of authenticity and charm. . . . The familiar 
pine tree trade-mark, imprinted on Pondosa Pine, 
is your assurance that every board has been man- 
ufactured according to the highest standards. 
Your lumber dealer can supply you quickly. 
Western Pine Manufacturers Association, Port- 
land, Oregon. 
















Pondosa Pine 


THE PICK O° THE PINES 

















You Can Observe N ature Thru These Books 


[Continued from page 27 | 


accurate, so perhaps I ought 
not to object (since I can’t 
suggest any substitute that 
will be as widely read) to 
the ‘‘Mother Nature’s Sea- 
side Children” type of sac- 
charine literature. 

If your 7-year-old child 
doesn’t have any use for a 
seashore book, there are 
these three other Burgess 
books in the Natural "Bis. 
tory Series: The Burgess 
Bird Book for Children, The 
Burgess Animal Book for 
Children, and The Burgess 
Flower Book for Children 
(Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, each $3). And if you, 
ike me, admit something of 
rm Dg age against the pro- 
life Mr. Burgess, you can forget it per- 
haps (provided your youngster likes the 
books—and he will!) in recalling that Dr. 
William T. Hornaday, director of the 
New York Zoological Society, has said of 
the bird book: 

“For a number of years parents have 
been asking me, ‘What is the best book 
about birds for little children?’ And that 
question has caused me much trouble. 
Now The Burgess Bird Book for Children 
is the answer. This new bird book is the 
author’s masterpiece. With the 58 col- 
ored illustrations by Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes, it is the best bird book for chil- 
dren I have ever’seen. In fact, it is the 
very book that ‘Anxious Mother,’ the 
children, and the booksellers have all 
been awaiting for twenty years or more.”’ 


O THAT’S that; I surrender, for, 
after all, the most important thing 
is scientific accuracy in the type of book 
best calculated to arouse a child’s inter- 
est in the subject. 

And as for the Burgess Animal Book 
Jor Children, Dr. E. W. Nelson, chief of 
the biological survey, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, says: 

‘Among the most admirable and enter- 
taining writers of animal stories, Thorn- 
ton W. Burgess ranks at the top of the 
list. He combines a sympathetic love for 
the little woodfolk with an accuracy as 
to details worthy of a professional natu- 
ralist. The Burgess Animal Book for Chil- 
dren will be a delight to a host of 
eager-eyed readers.” 

or children of 10 and up, I can highly 
recommend The Book of Birds for Young 
People, by F. Schuyler Mathews (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $3), while for a small 
volume that can easily be carried on 
hikes and used for identification pur- 
ng there is nothing better than Land 
irds East of the Rockies or Land Birds 
West of the Rockies, both by Chester A. 
Reed (Doubleday, Doran Company, each 
$1.25). And as for wildflower books for 
older children, I particularly like The 
Book of Wild Flowers for Young People, 
by F. Schuyler Mathews (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, $3), or for field use the little 
Wild Flower Guide, by Chester A. Reed 
(Doubleday, Doran, $1.25). 

If you spend much 
time near the ocean 
you will find Along 
the Shore, by Eva 
L. Butler (The John 
Day Company, 
$1.25), a very help- 
ful little guidebook 
to the curious sea- 
creatures that are 
to be found among 
the shallows: shell- 


A. 


Edwin L. 





ee / A 
The beaver. Below, 
the porcupine. 
Drawings by Leon 
L. Pray, from “Our ; 
Wild Animals,” by 





fish, jellyfish, seaweeds, sand 
creatures, and shore birds. 
Each is described and their 
haunts and behavior dis- 
cussed, while to help in the 
identification, each is illus- 
trated by a simple drawing. 
This is a simple handbook 
for the beginner in Nature 
study, whatever his , 

There are a number eced 
introductions to science, but 
one of the very best is called 
Modern Science, by J. Ar- 
thur Thomson (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, $3.50). ‘It is 
simple reading but is not a 
ett wt act, it is a 
00k for the whole family. 
In it the author discusses 
the origin of our solar sys- 
tem, the foundations of the earth, the 
formation of the earth’s surface, the 
structure of matter, and all the great 
principles on which life is founded. Diffi- 
cult to understand? Not too difficult, for 
the autlior’s style is easy and pleasing, 
and large type and plenty of pictures 
add to its attractions. Most of Mr. 
Thomson’s work comes in sets—I am 
thinking now of The Outline of Science, in 
four volumes (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$18), and The New Natural History, in 
three volumes (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$18)—excellent books, all, but beyond 
the average purse. Modern Science is 
complete in one volume. 

In the field of astronomy Romance of 
the Moon and Romance of the Sun, by 
Mary Proctor (Harper and Brothers, 

2.50 each), are stimulating and charm- 
ing books, while Boys’ Book of Astronomy, 
by Goodwin Deloss Swerzey and J. Harris 
Gable (E. P. Dutton and Company, 
$2.50), is direct, concise, and very thoro. 
All three are adequately illustrated. 

Wild Honey, by Samuel Scoville, Jr. 
(Little, Brown and Company, $3), is a 
delightfully personal and rambling Na- 
ture book which is also literature, if you 
know what I mean. In fact, I can tell 
you best by quoting from the opening 
chapters: 

“When I was a boy in Connecticut— 
it was several years ago—a bee tree was 
one of the romances of life in the coun- 
try. The only native social bees in North 
America are the bumblebees, of which 
there are some fifty varieties. Our other 
social bees, the honeybees, were brought 
here from Europe centuries ago. They 
are, however, wild bees at heart, and 
every year swarms of them escape from 
the farms and take to the woods, thence- 
forth to live happily in hollow trees in- 
stead of waterproof, mouseproof, moth- 
proof hives. The man or boy fortu- 
nate enough to come upon one of these 
bee trees has indeed found a treasure of 
brown and white and gold and amber 
sweetness.”’ 


Mos eley 


{EDITOR'S NOTE: Would you like to 
have an excellent list of Nature books 
for boys, girls, and adults— scientific 
books, handbooks, and the like? Mrs. 
LeCron has pre- 
pared a comprehen- 
sive list of such 
books for you and 
will gladly send it 
on request. 

Address Helen 
Cowles LeCron, 
Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des 
Moines and inclose 
a 2-cent stamp. 
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rm nervous work—playing host and 
hostess to extra-important guests, 
like Aunt Agatha or the vice-president- 
in-charge-of-sales. So many little things 
may slip... once Hilda forgot all about 
the salad dressing . . . and Jock chewed 
the new rector’s rubbers to shreds. 

But the critical points of the new 
home are right, you know that. And 
you know you'll be judged by essentials 
—by color harmony and character; by 
what you have and not by what you 
haven’t. Depend on the bathroom to 
tell the truth. For here a family proves 
or disproves its high ideals of personal 
care. Here your home shows its quality 
—and yours. The children’s habits of 
cleanliness are formed right here—in 
the health center of the home. 

For years, the most particular home 


builders have used Kohler fixtures and 





That “diplomatic” dinner may mean so much 









































experience —and their esti- 
mates—will show that all- 
Kohler plumbing means 
many added years of service 
and security for the same in- 
vestment. You will be inter- 
ested in booklet D-8, which 
illustrates attractive group- 
ings and suggests modern 
ideas about home plumbing. 
Write for your copy today.... 
Kohler Co. Founded 1873. 
Kohler, Wisconsin. Branches 
in principal cities. . . . Look 
for the Kohler mark on 
every fixture and fitting. 








fittings. You will notice a satisfying 
strength and grace about Kohler baths 





Charming bathroom, having large STOCKTON vitreous 
china lavatory and paneled Mayrair bath with new 
Jour-valve shower; fillings in Octachrome design. 











and lavatories and closets... an exclu- 

sive charm of color and fineness of finish. 
Each smallest detail has been skilfully 
handled for beauty and service and safety. 
Kohler metal fittings have fewer working 
parts... these parts are heavier... their 
operation is positive and precise .. . their 
utility has no age limit. 

Sincerity of manufacture is a Kohler tra- 
dition. The men who do each process are 
craftsmen, working on exact engineering 
principles and with the spirit of creative 
art. Their pride of product adds something 
to the worth of each piece—to charm and 
precision and long life. 





Kohler Dynamic all-metal chromium-plated lavatory 
fittings are graceful in design, rapid acting, quiet, and 
long wearing. 





To thoughtful people, the finest 
possible plumbing is a necessity . . . 
quality is a wise investment. Fix- 

tures and fittings simply must be 
correct, And all-Kohler bathrooms 
satisfy this ideal, without extravagance. 
Even color adds relatively little to the 
price you might have paid for inferior de- 
sign and temporary service. Compare the 
quality and compare the costs. 

When you plan to build or modernize, 
study fixtures and fittings with special care. 
Go into the subject thoroughly with your 
architect and plumbing contractor. Their 








Kohler Stanton kitchen sink, showing the large 
enameled drainboard and deep Duostrainer-equipped 
compartment. 





ELEVEN IMPORTANT POINTS 


l. Kohler designs are decorative, purpose- 
ful, correct. 


2. Enamel—fused with an everlasting bond 
. . - keeps its smooth, glistening surface. 

3. Vitreous china—armored with a flat, 
lustrous, lasting glaze. 

4, Kohler colors are soft, livable pastels. 
The white is a perfect white. 

5. Metal fittings match the fixtures in 
style, character and quality. 


6. Made of finest materials . . . show 
craftsmanship and care. 


7. This year’s Kohler products are next 
year’s new ideas in plumbing. 


8. Kohler quality extends to kitchen and 
laundry. 

9, Kohler quality costs no more... and 
saves money later. 

10. Handled and installed by qualified 
plumbers. 


1]. Backed by an entire community . 
beautiful Kohler Village. 


CORCtT RK OF . Olea Ee 
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HIS graceful, floral motif ex- 

presses charm in every line— 
the delicate, soft tones are truly 
restful. 


One hundred and fifty designs and 

colorings are now available in 
| Sanitas, the original cloth wall 
covering. 


| Do a room or two in Sanitas this 
Fall. You will find correct designs 
to match your present drapes and 
furniture. The transformation will 
not be expensive. 


Sanitas is made of strong cloth, 
finished with a non-fading, water 
proof and non-cracking surface. 
Clean it like woodwork, with a 
damp cloth. 


Ask your dealer to shuw you the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Sanitas 
Sample Book containing the com- 
plete line of styles for every room 
in the house. Guard against sub- 
stitution, look for the Sanitas 
trademark, 


The Standard Textile Products 
Company 
320 Broadway Dept.34 New York 


Booklet and Samples 
sent on request—write now 





























Come Wander With Us Down 


Hollyhock Lane 


[Continued from page 34] 


the middle of that lily,” gleefully exclaims 
a Climber. 

“All right, suppose we get a little 
closer,’’ says our gardener, “and see 
what happens!” 

Renatiivedio. we watch the buzzy old 
bee crawl into the heart of the beautiful 
lily. Of course, he is hunting the sweet 
nectar that is found in the bottom of its 
flower cup. In order to get down to it, 
however, he has to crawl over the sticky 
pistil that stands high and straight in 
the middle of the lily. 

“Ts that paint he has all over his body 
and legs?” asks a Sprouter. 

“Yes,” says the gardener. ‘““We might 
call it paint, but it is really pollen that 
he brings from the anthers of another 
blossom.” 

“How does he get the pollen? Is it 
what he makes the honey from?” again 
questions the Sprouter. 

“No, indeed,” smiles our gardener. 
“The sweet nectar at the base of each 
flower is what he is after for his honey, 
but in order to get it he has to crawl 
under those tall pollen-laden anthers. 
Watch him there! You see he has left 
some of the yellow pollen from the other 
flower on the sticky pistil of this one.” 

“Oh, see, he is getting all covered with 
that yellow powder from those long 
things in the middle of that lily,” ex- 
claims a Kinder Gardener. 

“Those are anthers,’ smiles our gar- 
dener. ‘“‘That is just what they are made 
for—to shake the golden pollen on the 
bees and insects to carry to another 
flower. And the tall, sticky pistil in the 
middle keeps the golden pollen from the 
other flower for its own use. The fuzzy 
bees carry this richest of gifts to all the 
flowers.” 

“What good does the pollen do for the 
flowers?” asks a Sprouter. 

“Tf it were not forthe pollen, we would 
not have flowers,” answers our gardener. 
“Each little grain of pollen when carried 
to another flower brings to life the baby 
seeds that are lying at the base of every 
flower. If there is no fertile life-giving 
— brought to the flower, then the 
ittle seeds never awake or grow. So you 
see why the flowers attract the bees, the 
bugs, and the birds to them with their 
sweet nectar and their bright colors! 
They want these flying helpers to bring 
to them the golden, life-giving pollen, 
and they in turn send their gift of pollen 
to other plants!” 

“Oh!” exclaims a Climber. “Flowers 
almost think, don’t they?” 


T IS really great fun, Junior Garden- 

ers, to watch the flowers in your own 
garden, just as you have watched these 
lilies! You will make some wonderful 
discoveries. Take your notebook and 
pencil and sit in some corner of your gar- 
den where you can watch your garden 








There are 240 Junior Gardeners in the Hay-Edwards School, Springfield, 


callers. Make a list of them as they arrive 
and tell what they do and how they act. 
Try to find out, by getting quite close to 
them, how they leave one gift of pollen 
and then carry away another! Notice 
how the flowers serve their refreshments 
of sweet nectar! Note how many hum- 
mingbird visitors you have and just 
which flower they prefer to visit. Do you 
have moth visitors? What time do they 
like best to call? 

Write these things in your garden note- 
book, and then read them at your next 
Junior Garden Club meeting. See who 
can make the most interesting discover- 
ies and garden stories? Cous'a Marion 
would like very much to receive a letter 
from you telling about your discoveries 
with garden visitors and their golden 
gifts of pollen! Next month we shall see 
if we can find out what happens after the 
pollen is dusted on the flower’s pistil. 

Hunt for the anthers that are filled 
with pollen! Look at the pollen-dust 
pockets under a magnifying glass! Draw a 
picture of the pistil in your flower—hunt 
it, for it is there where the insects must 
crawl over it! Draw a picture of each 
part, and then, too, perhaps you can 
press it in a heavy book for your records. 


[ Note to counselor: There is a very 
great opportunity in the study of flower 

llination to hold the child’s almost 

wreathless attention. It will serve later 

to clear up in a beautiful way the mys- 
tery of life’s cycle. Old botany books 
take on new interest if referred to with 
the actual flower and its parts at hand 
for comparison. It is desirable that the 
child shall be awakened to the function 
of each little part of the plant—Nature’s 
efficient and wonderful plans! 

This is the first of the Hollyhock Lane 
Series. Keep a record of the Juniors’ ac- 
complishments of these activities. At the 
end of the series a book of Hollyhock 
Lane cut-outs will be sent as an award.— 
COUSIN MARION.} 


Springfield Leads 


PRINGFIELD, Illinois, with over 

5,000 Junior Gardeners, under the 
direction of Mrs. T. J. Knudson, leads 
all other cities in the number of Junior 
Garden Club members in one city. They 
were a throng when they marched on 
Arbor Day to plant an elm on the 
statehouse grounds. Several high-school 
bands, the Boy Scouts, and the Camp 
Fire Girls also joined in the march. 
Gov. Louis L. Emmerson spoke at the 
tree planting. 

The Junior Gardeners in several of the 
schools have planted their school grounds 
and have devised songs and yells. Over 
one hundred counselors will see that the 
work is continued thruout the summer. 







Illinois. Just think, there are over 5,000 members in Springfield. Mrs. T. J. 


Knudson is the director for the city; Miss Brown is the counselor for this school 
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Black net gown by Bonwit Teller & Co. 
Huge tulle fan by Lord & Taylor. 
Complexion by Armand! 


PO NR ETN 








clothes are more 






alluring now.... 





complexions must be too! 


Back to feminine fashions! Back to luscious curves and 
alluring outlines. Never have women had greater oppor- 
tunities to make themselves utterly irresistible! But with 
the new clothes, come the new complexions! 


Armand Cold Cream Powder, your choice 
of becoming new shades, $1. Armand Today the skin must be ALIVE 
Cleansing Cream, 50c and $1.25. 


— warmly, vividly, lusciously alive, with soft, tempting 
texture. And a new tone is in vogue — rich, mellow, like 
real pearls. All this demands a new kind of skin care, of 
course ... deep, thorough cleansing with Armand Cleans- 
ing Cream. You'll love this dainty application that wipes 
away so freely, leaving such refreshing cleanness. 


Then that soft, pearly finish 


And here’s the magic of the New Complexion. Armand 
Cold Cream Powder! You use it in a different way — and 





get amazingly different results! Rub it first into a clean 
puff — then smooth it, blend it well into the skin. Take 
time to do this thoroughly and then behold the soft, fair 
finish! Best of all, this powder holds. Your lovely looks 


are lasting! 






CLEANSING COLD CREAM Try these two today — Armand Cleansing Cream and Armand 
CREAM POWDER Cold Cream Powder—and let your skin keep step with style! 
© 1930 by The Armand Co., Inc. Sold at beauty counters everywhere. 











See Advertising Index, page 75 
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do wish we had kn Own 
about it before 





GERD S 


So say the friends whom you tell 
about Better Homes and Gardens 


—— 

Since they began keeping back 
numbers of Better Homes and Gardens, 
the Ames family in Pennsylvania has 
made a discovery—that nearly every 
time they bring out their 1929 binder 
to let friends read an article, the in- 
evitable comment is, 


“I do wish we’d known about Better 
Homes and Gardens before.” 


Nor is this discovery limited to 
Pennsylvania. From Virginia, Mrs. 
Perry E. Huffman writes, “I have re- 
ceived only two issues of my new sub- 
scription to Better Homes and Gardens, 
but I realize already what I’ve been 
missing.” 

Then up speaks Mrs. G. R. 
McCulloch from Texas: Better Homes 
and Gardens was brought to my atten- 
tion this spring and I am enjoying it 
so thomomgiily 1 can hardly wait for 
each new issue.” 


From Missouri, Mrs. C. J. Irvine 





FS 
ga ‘ 
pt. ae 


writes, “I have only had your maga- 
zine for one year, and already I feel 
that previously I had been missing a 
lot of excelleint help.” 


And from New York, Mrs. O. F. 
Wilton tells us that—‘‘since Better 
Homes and Gardens was called to my 
attention, I have been an enthusiastic 
reader. I’m only sorry I didn’t meet 
Better Homes and Gardens sooner.” 


In spite of the fact that Better Homes 
and Gardens has more than 1,375,000 
subscribers, there are still thousands 
who, when they do learn of Better 
Homes and Gardens will be sorry they 
didn’t know about it before. 


Some of them are no doubt your 
friends and neighbors, who will sin- 
cerely appreciate your thoughtfulness 
in telling them about Better Homes and 
Gardens. Why not make it a point 
to invite them into the Better Homes 
and Gardens family this month? 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Special Rewards—The pleasure of doing some friend a favor is an important 
reason why so many readers recommend Better Homes and Gardens whenever they 
have an opportunity. In addition, when you send in three or more subscriptions, 
you can take advantage of the cash rewards available under our special representative 
plan. This plan is an ideal means of providing extra funds for church societies 
or garden clubs. If interested, write for full details. 

















HowDoY ou Multiply 
Perennials? 
[Continued from page 20} 


such seed germinates excellently. 

Delphiniums are not at all finicky 
about their seed bed. Good garden 
soil, with perhaps some fine leafmold 
and a little sand, should be leveled 
ff in such a way that the painted 
area is slightly elevated—as a pre- 
caution inst standing water. On 
the firmed soil marked for the rows 
the seeds are sown and covered to a 
depth of not more than 4 inch. The 
seed bed must never be allowed to get 
dry between the planting of the seed 
and the forming of the true leaves. 
But neither should it be kept soaking 
wet. Paper, burlap, and lath shade help 
until the leaves are formed, and after 
this the baby delphiniums view their 
world without alarm and hurry with 
gratifying speed to become lusty and 
vigorous plants. From seed sown this 
—- we shall have flowers next 

une. 


PEONIES. A peony has a resting 

time after its burst of bloom and 
resumes growth again when the fall 
rains arouse it to action. The first 
signs of this fall activity are the put- 
ting forth from its storage roots of 
thousands of fine hairlike feeding 
roots. Sometimes they are so numer- 
ous as to look almost like a mold. 
Whenever we divide a valued peony 
mat we try to anticipate the putting 
orth of these delicate feeding roots. 
If we are too late our mistake is by 
no means a fatal one for the peony, 
but it suffers a needless shock. Our 
fall rains vary so much in their times 
and amounts that, with us, any time 
after the middle of August we con- 
sider to be right for the dividing of 
peonies. 

We first dig carefully about the 
whole clump, lift it out, cut the tops, 
and wash the soil from the roots with 
the force of the hose. Every plant 
must be studied before division so 
that the cutting may be done eco- 
nomically and that the eyes of the 
crown portion of each division be as 
closely connected to the storage root 
as can be managed. It is safer to have 
at least two buds to each division. 
These buds grow very plump and 
pink when growth starts again. 

The new divisions are replanted at 
once in good rich soil but with no 
plant food where it can touch the 
roots or crowns. Starting with a good 
roomy hold, we hold the plant firmly 
while the fine soil is washed in about 
the roots with water so that the crown 
buds are not more than 1 inch below 
the surface when we finish and will 
not sink at the first hard rain. A light 
covering for winter is given as pro- 
tection against heaving. So planted, 
we can reasonably look forward to 
their blooming year after year, even 


after we have become “oct - 
iums,” as the old gardener said! 
How the Oriental Poppy propagates. 


Oriental Poppies, too, rest after 
bloomi pe ripen off their foliage, 
usually di apprerinn. Sete for wee . 
They are like nies in that they 
should be moved during this dormant 
period and like peonies, too, in that 
the first sign of returning activity is 
the appearance of many, many fine 
feeding roots. Any time between the 
middle of July and the middle of 
August we can move whole clumps of 
‘Oriental Poppies as they are, lift and 
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divide them (usually they fall apart 
without any such cutting as a peony 
requires), or gain many new plants 
of the identical variety by making 
cuttings of the long slim roots. For it 
is a surprising and delightful fact that 
when the moving is done during their 
dormant period Oriental Poppies have 
the power to form new crowns on the 
upper ends of any bits of root snapped 
or cut off in the digging or purposely 
cut and replanted. Anyone who has 
tried to dig a poppy root out entire 
knows that the roots are ingens 
long and almost invariably snap o 
before the tips are reached. In some 
marvelous way these bits of roots are 
able to grow and make their way up 
to the surface of the soil and there at 
the right level form new crowns and 
new clumps. 

Nurserymen often grow their pop- 
pies on ridges, and as one method of 
propagating, draw the soil back from 
the roots and sever them at a point 
5 to 6 inches below the crowns, de- 
pending on the roots below this depth 
to form other crowns. But probably 
no home gardener who loves his gar- 
den and takes pride in its appearance 
would ever want to grow his poppies 
on hillocks. For him there remains the 
excellent way of increasing any of his 
choicest poppies by cuttings. 

The whole plant is dug with all the 
length of roots possible. These roots 
are then cut into lengths of about 3 
inches. It is very important that these 
cuttings be kept in their original 
positions and not turned with upper 
ends down. One good way to guard 
against such a mistake is to give every 
upper end a crosswise cut and every 
lower end a slantwise cut. (See illus- 
tration on page 20.) The cuttings are 
then firmed into damp earth with not 
more than }¢ inch of soil above their 
upper ends. Do not water these cut- 
tings. Mark the rows plainly—against 
disturbance, and by late fall beautiful 
little poppy leaves will come bursting 
thru the soil. Cover them lightly and 
leave them where they are until next 
summer, when they will go dormant 
again and may be moved into their 
permanent places. 


IRIS. One of the best times to 
divide tall Bearded Iris is imme- 
diately after blooming or from then 
on, anytime up to the middle of Aug- 
ust. It is also good for the garden for 
the memory of just how it looked in 
iris time is still with us and we have 
had no chance to misplace our notes 
on changes which we wished to make! 
Iris have wonderfully obliging dis- 
positions but repay floriferously any 
extra attention we give them. They 
like deeply dug soil as well as other 
perennials do, and full sunshine is 
their especial delight. Any long- 
planted elump which we have decided 
to divide is lifted as soon as its last 
flower has crumpled, and pulled and 
cut into divisions. 

Usually there will be three kinds 
of fans found in an old clump: the 
single fan which has not yet attained 
blooming size, the two-branched 
prong with this year’s bloom stalk in 
the middle, and the doubled form of 
the two-branched prong. The fat 
storage root (which in an iris is called 
a rhizome) at the base of the fan of 
leaves should be about 3 inches long. 
The leaves should be shortened to 5 
or 6 inches. 

A single fan of iris, newly planted, 
has anything but an appearance of 
age. We replant, wherever possible, a 
clump of 5, 7, or 9 rhizomes arranged 
as tho coming from a common center. 
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Lh / For homes without 
— electricity, the 
Maytag is avail- 
able with in-built 
gasoline motor. 












A postcard request 
3 an an 


MAYTAG 


a S&P 


AsRoDUcT 


THE NEW Maytag aluminum gyra- 
tator, counter-sunk in the bottom of 
the one-piece cast-aluminum tub... . 
creates vigorous washing action in all 
parts of the tub all the time. It washes 
everything clean without hand-rub- 
bing ... washes dainty clothes as care- 
fully as by hand. 


The new Maytag roller water remover 
has a flexible top roll and a hard bot- 
tom roll. Clothes come out evenly 
dry, without hard-to-iron wrinkles, 
with buttons, snaps and ornaments un- 
harmed. The new, enclosed, positive- 
action, automatic drain always returns 
the water to the right tub without 
splashing or spilling. 

The many distinctive features of the 
new Maytag will be demonstrated to 
you in a trial washing if you will phone 
the nearest dealer. If the Maytag 
doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it. Divided 
payments you’ll never miss. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY 


Newton, lowa—Founded 1893 
The Maytag Company, Ltd., Winnipeg 





See Advertising Index, page 75 
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Who 
will tell the 
young wife 





the truth ous 
FEMININE HYGIENE 


VEN the young wife who thinks she knows is 

likely to be wrong, especially if she has ob- 
tained her information from an older woman. 
Until recently there was little definite knowledge 
about feminine hygiene and the accompanying 
risks were too great for anyone's peace of mind. 
Why not learn the complete facts for yourself? 
What physicians and nurses object to is the use 
of poisonous antiseptics for this purpose. And 
until recently, a woman usually had her choice 
between bichloride of mercury and the com- 
pounds of carbolic acid—both deadly poisons. 


Zonite ends such risks 
The germicide and antiseptic of tod~y is Zonite. 
For Zonite offers great germ-killing strength 
with perfect safety to the user. There is no 
danger of hardening delicate tissues or leaving 
areas of scar-tissue. Zonite is non-caustic and 
absolutely non-poisonous. Sti// it is far more power- 
ful than any dilution of carbolic acid that may be 


allowed on the body. 
Booklet for women 
}, 


The modern-minded woman wants to know the 
facts. Then she can use her own judgment. So 
send for this authoritative booklet. Read ir. 
Pass it along to friends. In the meantime, you 
will find full directions with every bortle of 
Zonite at your drug store. -Zonite Products Cor- 
poration, Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 
Use Zonite Ointment for burns, abrasions, sunburn or 
Skin irritations. Also as an effective deodorant in 
greaseless cream form, Large tube 50c. 


Both in U.S. A. 
and Canada 


In bottles: 
30¢, 60c, $1 








ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. BH-08 
Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or 
booklets checked below 
© The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene 
0 Use of Antiseptics in the Home 


Pe ae eS PER ere oe 
(Please print name) 


.» Toronto) 


Ca Bie a 6.0 6 Winnthe duh ated State 
(In Canada: 165 Dufferin St 


























Frozen Salads for Every Course 


[Continued from page 36] 


Frozen-Pear Supreme is a quickly 
made salad. It may be whisked together 
and into the freezing trays in almost the 
twinkling of an eye, and 4 hours later it 
may be put on the salad plates with a 
bit of crisp lettuce and taken immedi- 
ately to the table. Moreover, it is ex- 
tremely versatile in combination, for 
peaches, pineapple, or apricots may all 
be substituted for the pears if they are 
not at hand when needed. 

Frozen Pear Supreme 
% pound of soft American cheese 
1, cupful of coffee cream 
1%, cupful of salad dressing 
1 cupful of whipping cream 
2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
8 halves of canned pears 


Run the cheese thru a sieve and com- 
bine with the coffee cream, blending 
until smooth. Mix the salad dressing 
with the whipped cream and sweeten. 
Line the tray with the halved fruit, 
core side down. Spread with the cheese 
mixture and cover with an irregular 
spreading of the salad-dressing mixture. 
Mark each serving with a maraschino 
cherry or a bit of candied orange peel. 
Freeze for 4 hours. 

Leftover bits of fruit and fruit juices 
may be combined in delightfully appe- 
tizing first-course salads. These may be 
served with either a frozen or an un- 
frozen dressing and on a doily or a leaf 
of crisp lettuce or endive. Ginger Ale 
Pudding is the rather misleading name 
given a most delicious salad of this sort, 
which, cut into long strips and garnished 
on one side with fresh mint sprays and 
on the other with a half-frozen dressing, 
gave real distinction to a delightful eve- 
ning dinner party not long ago. 

Ginger Ale Pudding 

2 tablespoonfuls of gelatine dis- 
solved in 

2 tablespoonfuls of cold water 

14 cupful of orange juice 

Juice of 1 lemon 

1 tablespoonful of preserved ginger 

1% cupfuls of diced fruit, includ- 
ing peaches, pears, grapefruit, or 
pineapple 

3 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

1 cupful of ginger ale 

Dissolve the gelatine in the cold 
water; melt over hot water and add to 
the orange and the lemon juices. Add 
the ginger, cut into bits, the diced fruit, 
the sugar, and the ginger ale. Freeze for 
4 hours in the refrigerator tray, or for 6 
hours packed in ice and salt. Serve with 

Frozen-Cream Dressing 
1 cupful of whipped cream 
2 tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar 
1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 
1% teaspoonful of paprika 

Combine and freeze or chill almost to 
freezing. 

Any type of salad dressing appears to 
blend with a frozen salad, tho the vege- 
table salads need decided piquancy in 
their dressings. Salads which are in- 
tended to accompany the main course, 
and occasionally those which act as 
appetizers or desserts, may have the 
salad dressing frozen in with the rest of 
the ingredients. By merely substituting 
for the ginger ale, in the foregoing recipe, 
1 cupful of whipped cream into which has 
been blended 4 cupful of either cooked 
salad dressing or mayonnaise, you may 
have a most delicious fruit salad. 

A favorite frozen-vegetable salad is 
made by cooking together 2 cupfuls of 
peas, a sprig of mint, 2 tablespoonfuls of 
celery, and a slice of onion, Cook in 
water to cover until peas are tender, then 
sieve. Add \% teaspoonful of salt and 
2 teaspoonfuls of sugar, and chill. Whip 


1 cupful of whipping cream and blend 
with 4 cupful of salad dressing (either 
mayonna'se or boiled dressing) and the 
vegetable mr Freeze 6 hours. 

Vegetable salads, particularly, because 
their ingredients are softer and more 
pulpy than the fruit salads, need egg, 
elatine, or thick cream used as a binder. 
‘ough, fibrous material is doubly un- 
pleasant in a frozen mixture, and most 
vegetables need to be thoroly cooked 
and run thru a coarse sieve before they 
may be successfully used in this type 
of salad. 

Freshly cooked sweet corn, because it 
has a natural sweetness of its own, and 
because its milky pulp combines so 
smoothly with the cream and dressing 
makes idioms frozen salads. Chopped 
rane grated carrot, or chopped 
slanched almonds may be combined with 
it to give pleasant contrasts in flavor. 
Corn-and-Carrot Salad is my favorite. 


Frozen Corn-and-Carrot Salad 
1% cupfuls of sweet corn pulp 
1 cupful of thin cream 
2 eggs, 
42 cupful of grated raw carrot 
ly teaspoonful of salt 
1 tablespoonful of sugar 
Pinch of paprika 
Cook fresh sweet corn with salt until 
the kernels are soft and mushy, or use 
canned corn without seasoning. Put the 
corn thru a sieve, rubbing thru all the 
pulp possible. Scald the cream in a 
double boiler, pour over the beaten eggs, 
return to the boiler and cook for 3 - 
utes, or until the mixture coats the spoon. 
Blend the corn and cream mixtures and 
chill. Grate the carrots and add to the 
corn-cream mixture. Add the seasonings 
and freeze for 6 hours in the refrigerator, 
or pack in salt and ice. One-half cupful of 
finely chopped almonds or \% cupful of 
chopped pimento may be substituted for 
the carrots. 
Frozen Spinach-and-Egg Salad is a 
delicious and suitable luncheon or light- 
supper dish. 


Spinach-and-Egg Salad 
25 cupful of milk 
2 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
4 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
1 tablespoonful of salad mustard 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
Pinch of paprika 
2 egg yolks slightly beaten 
1 tablespoonful of gelatine 
44 cupful of mild vinegar 
2 egg whites 
1 cupful of whipping cream 
2 cupfuls of chopped, cooked spinach 
4 hard-cooked eggs 


Seald the milk and pour it over the 
cornstarch, sugar, mustard, salt, and 
paprika. Cook until thick. Pour over the 
egg yolks, then add the gelatine mixed 
with 1 tablespoonful of water, add the 
vinegar, and cook thick in. Fold in 
the egg whites beaten stiff. Cool. Fold 
in the whipped cream. Divide the mix- 
ture. To one-half add the spinach and 
place in the bottom of the mold or indi- 
vidual molds. To the rest add mashed 
yolks of eggs. Fill either individual molds 
or one large mold with the mix- 
ture. Freeze 45 minutes. Unmold and 
garnish with egg whites cut in the shape 
of petals. Serve with whip cream, to 
each cupful of which has been added 1 
tablespoonful of horseradish and % tea- 
coadel of salt. A bit of the cream ma 
be put in the center of the flower and this 
sprinkled with grated cheese. This is 
most attractive when made in the indi- 
vidual molds and each service garnished 
to resemble a flower. 
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Among Ourselves 


[Continued from page 29] 


Sometimes two or three were splashing 
in the small bath, no larger than a milk 
pan, while eager ‘waiters perched impa- 
tiently on the rim, and eight or ten 
watched their turn from the ground. 

A Baltimore Oriole slid down a _—_ 
limb that nearly overhung the bath 
evidently hoping that the robins would 
soon be satisfied, but his turn never 
came, and for aught I know he is still 
bathless. The Blue Jay and the Mourn- 
ing Dove are dust bathers, but here they 
were in the water bath, “the jay because 
he was too strong and. aggressive to be 
kept away, the dove because he was too 
stubborn to be displaced when once in, 
and the flicker because his dashing cata- 
pult flight sent everything before it. And 

yet not one of the three bathed alone. 
The robins were back instantly, altho 
such comradeship in bathing is seldom 
seen. 

The young robins were for all the 
world like babies laughing and playing 
in their bath. They a crowd in to- 
gether, bump up against each other, and 
were utterly without discretion as to the 
proper time to come out. 

The explanation of this strange bird 
conduct—the crowding into the bath and 
the heedlessness of associations, even 
with birds of other species—would seem 
to be that the birds were molting. The 
date was August 30, 1929. At molting 
time birds lose their usual vitality. Their 
strength is going to the making of new 
feathers, and are feverish. They 
have no fight in them. Amon the robins 
there was much clicking of bills and 
much pretense of fight, but fighting was 
instantly forgotten in eagerness for the 
bath.—Craig 8S. Thoms, Vermilion, South 
Dakota. 


Discovery! 


N AUGUST many of our readers take 

their cars and go touring about the 
country, vacationing, and sometimes 
they tell us their experiences. Last fall 
Mrs. Byron L. Colburn, of Eureka, Illi- 
nois, wrote the following note: 

“Pm wondering if you know about the 
little log cabin, filled with relics, in 
Ottumwa, lowa. Perhaps all, or at least 
the central part, of this state knows of 
this cabin and its picturesque garden, 
with old rail fence and picket gate, the 
hollyhocks growing thick along the street. 
Returning home ti thru Iowa, we stop 
overnight in this little city which the 
hills invited us to see—there was some- 
thing so enchanting 
about it all. When we 
passed this old-fash- 
ioned garden just at 
dusk, I knew we'd 
have to see it again 
by daylight. Next 
morning we were 
looking over the fence 
when someone called 
‘Come in, come in,’ 
and certainly we 
wasted no time in 
accepting the invita- 
tion. lt was such a 
treat to see the gar- 
den and the interest- 
ing collections. 

“T’m sure this place 
must have been as 
much a discovery to 
other motorists as it 
was to us—you just 
turn a corner and 
come upon a very 





Pleasant-mannered puppies 
which Mrs. G. S. Miller’s chil- 
dren, Julietta, Idaho, dearly love 


beautiful picture! To realize the greatest 
charm of the garden it must seen 
a the hollyhocks are in bloom; we 

mply caught our breath in admiration. 
Per aps beaut y-lovers have already made 
a path to this man’s door, for he keeps a 
book in which he asks his guests to regis- 
ter. We did not inquire his name or hi 
street.” 

Thru Ruth Lovitt Brown, of Ottumwa, 
we located the cabin, and in case some 
Better Homes and Gardens reader wants to 
look it up, here is what she says: 

“The garden and cabin mentioned by 
Mrs. Colburn are owned by H. W 
Merrill, 401 North Green Street. They 
occupy the corner of his residence lot. 
Mr. Merrill is a noted collector of old 
things and wanted to preserve this cabin, 
built long ago, in 1860, on a farm opposite 
Cliffland Bridge. A venerable rail fence 
was hauled sixteen miles to be recon- 
structed around it. Over the cabin thresh- 
old the visitor is back in pioneer days. 
A large fireplace occupies one end of the 
cabin, and the whole room is completely 
furnished with cherished antiques taste- 
fully arranged. Blue-checkered gingham 
curtains hang at the window and the 
table is set with a blue cloth that 
matches them. Rag carpets cover the 
floors. The room is lighted with lamps 
and lanterns, some more than a hundred 
years old. Everything is as ic and span 
as tho it were used daily. Mr. Meriill is 
always delighted to show garden, cabin, 
and treasures to anyone with sympa- 
thetic tastes.” 


An Easy Contest 


id YOU took some pictures this sum- 
mer—of the interior or exterior of 
your house, garden views, the children 
play-yard equipment, handy household 
inventions, Sawetn, pets, lawn-and-gar- 
den furniture, particularly “before and 
after” pictures of improvements—you 
are immediately eligible to enter this 
contest. If you did not take pictures, 
you have the two months’ term of the 
contest in which to do so—August 1 to 
October 1, 1930! 

Our Only Rules: Pictures must be good 
pictures—sharp detail, glossy finish, and 
— centered. Nothing else will do. 

t must be understood that all entries 
become the property of Better Homes and 
Gardens. 


Look at All the Prizes! 


First Prize. . $25 
Second Prize... 10 
Third Prize.... 5 
Ten Prizes..... 2 


Fifteen Prizes . . 1 


Twenty-eight prizes 
totaling $75! Here is 
a g opportunity 
to show your Better 
Homes and Gardens 
neighbors the inter- 
esting things about 
your home and gar- 
den. Good ideas de- 
serve to be talked 
about and copied, 
and we hope you will 
waste no time in 
sending in some pic- 
tures with a brief ex- 
planation of each. — 
EDITOR.) 






















































































Whar ind 


shall \ take ? 


“I've just read the most astonishing booklet 
.. about baths! Imagine a book about baths 
being so interesting, and so helpful! 


“But when I think of all the sleepy, ‘no- 
account’ mornings I have had; the evenings 
spoiled by being inexcusably tired; and the 
nights I’ve been too excited or nervous to 
a And then to learn (among lots of other 

s) that the right kind of baths probably 

uld have saved many 
a ‘tian recious hours 
vowel! . A can’t tell you 
how sorry I am this little 
book wasn’t published a 
long time ago. 

“You'll feel the same 
way about it, I am sure, 
when you get your free 
copy of “The Book About 
Baths’.” Sousethe coupon. 


CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE 
Established iiasase' 








CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE, gh BHG 3 
45 East 17th Street, New York, 


Please send me free “The hal —_ Baths.” It 
sounds interesting. 











Important : rear ‘ou also would be interested in “A Cleaner 
House by 12 0” , or “The Thirty Day Loveliness Test”. 

These, too, are free .. . a part of the wide service of Cleanli- 
ness Institute. 












See Advertising Index, page 75 








YOUR SILVER 
forever bright- 


UNTARNISHED 


ES, it sounds like a modern miracle. 

And it is! @ No more labor and 
litter polishing up the extra pieces be- 
fore guests arrive. Such times are busy 
enough without that edded task. @ For 
now—Staybrite No -Tarnish Tissue ab- 
solutely protects your silver from unsightly 
tarnish. Just wrap your less used pieces 
in a sheet of Staybrite; put them away 
for weeks or months and when you want 
to use them, lo-and-behold, you find 
them gleaming in their fullest brilliance! 
@ This patented tissue is also the perfect 
tarnish insurance for ANY metal surface. 
Excellent protection for metal fabrics 
used in shoes, hats, and gowns. @ Your 
local department store carries Staybrite 
in convenient fifty cent rolls, 24 sheets to 
the roll. Or if your dealer is out of stock, 
send us your order for our special 48 
sheet package, price one dollar prepaid. 


STAYBRITE 


NO-TARNISH TISSUE 


< ~ 
DEXSTAR 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS INC. 


Department F-1 


WINDSOR LOCKS -:- CONNECTICUT 


Makers of highest grade thin papers since 1835. 











Cooks Round Table 





Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens Readers 


Grapefruit Mint 


Crush Refreshments 
for a 
Midsummer Afternoon 


(From Readers’ Recipes) 


EACH large 
glassful of the 
beverage, allow 4 
tablespoonfuls of 
grapefruit juice, 2 
tablespoonfuls of 


beet pickles. Around 
this arrange a cir- 
cle of finely shred- 
ded cabbage or car- 
rots, then another 
circle of beets. Top 
with plain whipped 
cream.—Mrs. C. P., 


oanee sures, : Grapefruit Mint Crush Illinois. 
tablespoontul o A ted Sandwiche 

cmon Fae cunreceegemd., Cucumber Jl 
of mint (or 1 drop ; Seabees . To 1 cupful of 
of spearmint flavor- Chocolate Cookies grated cucumber, 
ing) and 3 table- Salted Cashews with seeds removed, 


spoonfuls of sugar 

sirup, or sugar enough to suit the taste. 
Place crushed ice in the glass with the 

fruit juices, flavoring, and sugar, and con- 

tinue filling it with carbonated orsparkling 

water. Serve at once.—Mrs. L. G., lowa. 


Assorted Sandwiches 


(Arranged attractively on a plate.) 
Cucumber 

Pare a large green cucumber which has 
been thoroly chilled. Slice thin and 
sprinkle with salt. With a biscuit or 
cookie cutter cut thin slices of bread into 
rounds the size of the slices of cucumber. 
Spread lightly with soft butter. Place a 
slice of cucumber between the slices. A 
leaf of watercress may also be added. 
Keep moist until time to serve.—Mrs. 
J. U., Ohio. 

Tuna 


Drain the oil from a can of white tuna 
fish. Mash to fine paste with cream and 
lemon juice. Cut thin rounds or squares 
of whole-wheat bread and butter lightly. 
Spread with a thin layer of the tuna 
paste. Cut thin rings of green pepper and 
press a ring on each sandwich. Place a 
slice of stuffed olive or a tiny mound of 
pearl onions in the center and serve 
without the upper slice of bread.—Mrs. 
R. C:, Kansas. 

Cherry Cheese 

Mash 1 pocings of cream cheese to a 
paste with 1 tablespoonful of cream and 
1 tablespoonful of finely chopped mara- 
schino cherries. Spread thin on small 
rounds of white bread. Cut the top round 
smaller than the bottom and cut out the 
center of the top with a doughnut cutter 
so that the attractive color of the filling 
may show.—Mrs. E. W., Connecticut. 


Salted Cashews 


Thisis a tropical nut, both delicate and 
rich, and is sold already roasted and salted, 
as the raw nut cannot be eaten. Serve 
like salted almonds or mix with them. 


Health Salad 


Colorful and On each salad plate 


mt arrange a bed of 
Appetizing — shredded lettuce. In 


the center place a mound of finely diced 


add 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of vinegar and 1% teaspoonful of salt. 
Dissolve 1 package of lemon-flavor gela- 
tine in 1 cupful of boiling water. When 
slightly thickened, add the cucumber 
mixture and a bit of green coloring. 
When firm cut in small squares. Serve 
on slices of cucumber with mayonnaise. 
This is delicious with fish.—Miss E. M. 
M., Ohio. 


Chocolate Cookies 
% cupful of shortening 
1 cupful of light-brown sugar 
1 egg, beaten 
% cupful of milk 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
1% cupfuls of cake flour 
% teaspoonful of salt 
% teaspoonful of soda 
2 squares of chocolate, melted 
1 cupful of broken nut meats 


Dainty to Serve Cream the shorten- 


ing and sugar togeth- 
for Afternoon er. Add the beaten 


egg and mix well. Add the milk and va- 
nilla, then the flour sifted with the salt 
and soda. Add the melted chocolate, stir 
until blended, then add the nut meats. 
Drop by small spoonfuls on a greased 
sheet‘and bake in a moderate oven (375 
degrees). This recipe will make about 3 
dozen cookies.—Miss D. H.,Minnesota. 


Jellied Raspberry Salad 


Wash and cut into pieces enough 
fresh raspberries to measure 1 cupful. 
Add 44 cupful of sugar and 1 tablespoon- 
ful of lemon juice. Let stand while pre- 
paring the following gelatine mixture: 

Soak 1 tablespoonful of gelatine in 2 
tablespoonfuls of cold water for 5 min- 
utes. Add the juice from a No. 2 can of 
grapefruit. Set in a pan of boiling water 
and stir until the gelatine is dissolved. 
Cool, add the raspberries, and continue 
to chill until the mixture is slightly 
thickened. Arrange sections of the grape- 
fruit in wet molds, fill the center with 
the raspberry gelatine, and chill until 
firm. Unmold on lettuce and serve with a 
suitable salad dressing. Black raspberries 
may be substituted for the red ones. 
This serves 6.—Mrs. M. M. F., Iowa. 
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Grilled Tomatoes 


For a Vegetable Select firm toma- 


toes of uniform 
Plate Lunch cies. i Gar ae 


large, cut into three pieces, but cut 
the smaller ones in halves. Marinate 
for 2 hours in French dressing to 
which a slice of onion or a piece of 
garlic has been added. Drain, sprinkle 
with salt, and dip into dry bread 
crumbs well buttered. Arrange in a 
shallow pan and pile more crumbs on 
each tomato slice. Place under a 
broiler or in a hot oven and cook until 
nicely browned but not mushy.— 
Mrs. A. H. M., Illinois. 


Orange Ginger Ale 
4 tablespoonfuls of orange juice 
2 tablespoonfuls of sugar sirup or 
enough water to sweeten 
Crushed ice 
Ginger ale to fill the glass 


Combine these pro tori in each 
lange ice-tea glass. of mint 
adds piquancy. Mrs. , Texas. 

Green Beans With ge 


An Unusually String 2 pounds 


Good Combination 0 green beans 
and cut or 


break into inch pieces. Wash, then add 

upful of cold water, 1 teaspoonful 
of salt, and cook about 20 minutes or 
until tender. Drain off any water 
which is left. Arrange a layer of beans 
in a buttered baking dish and sprinkle 
generously with grated or finely 
chopped American cheese. Alternate 
the layers of beans and cheese until 
all the beans are used. Dot with bits 
of — sprinkle with pepper and 
salt, and pour over the mixture 4 
cupful of thick sweet cream. Sprinkle 
2 teaspoonfuls of grated ey 
cheese over the top and p 
moderate oven (350 degrees) until 
the cheese has melted.—Miss M. A. 
D., Pennsylvania. 


Handy Chocolate Sirup 


1 cupful of sugar 

% cupful of cocoa 

% cupful of hot water 

l-inch stick of cinnamon 

2 tablespoonfuls of strong coffee 
infusion 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

% teaspoonful of salt 


For Ice Cream Blend the sugar 


and cocoa togeth- 
or Beverages Or" Add. the hot 


water and cinnamon and simmer for 
10 minutes. Cool, remove the cinna- 
mon stick, then ‘add the coffee, va- 
nilla, and ‘salt. Cover and store in a 
cold place until needed. This will 
keep indefinitely. 

Iced Chocolate 


Place 3 tablespoonfuls of chocolate 
sirup in a large glass. Add 3 table- 
yee of cream, some crushed ice, 

desired, and continue filling the 
glass with milk. Stir well and serve. 

Chocolate Ginger Ale 

Place 2 tablespoonfuls of chocolate 
sirup in a large glass. Add 1 table- 
spoonful of thiek cream and some 
crushed ice. Continue filling the glass 
with ginger ale, stir well, and serve.— 
Mrs. O. P., California. 
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A DIAMOND 
AND AN EGG 

AND A BAR 
OF SOAP 








IF you were buying diamonds, you’d want 
the finest stones, not the greatest number 
of stones, that your money would buy. 
You’d look for a bargain in value. 

When you buy eggs, you want the 
freshest, not the “‘most for your money.” 
For freshness means value, and that’s what 
you’re after. 

In buying soap, you again have your 
choice between a bargain in price and a 
bargain in value—between ordinary soaps 
and Fels-Naptha. The first may save you 
a penny or so at the store—the second will 
save you a great deal of work in your wash- 
ing. And after all, isn’t that the most im- 
portant thing in a soap—the work it will 
do—the help it can give you? 

Fels-Naptha gives you extra help. It 
brings two active cleaners to the washing 

job—good golden soap and naptha. 
Plenty of naptha—you can smell it. Work- 
ing hand-in-hand, these two busy cleaners 
loosen dirt and wash it away without hard 
rubbing. Your wash comes off the line 
sweetly freshandcleanthroughand through. 

Fels-Naptha gives extra help, no matter 
how you use it. Naturally it washes best in 
hot water—all soaps do. But it also washes 
beautifully in lukewarm, or even cool water 
—whether you soak your clothes or boil 
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them; whether you use washing machine 
or tub. And Fels-Naptha works so swiftly 
that you don’t have your hands in water 
long, which helps keep them nice. 

Use Fels-Naptha for all household clean- 
ing tasks, too. Get a few bars (or the handy 
10-bar carton) from your grocer today— 
and learn about this bargain in value! 


SPECIAL OFFER—Whether you have been 
using Fels-Naptha for years, or have just now 
decided to try its extra help, we'll be glad to send 
you a Fels-Naptha Chipper. Many women who 
prefer to chip Fels-Naptha Soap into their wash- 
ing machines, tubs or basins find the chipper 
handier than using a knife. With it, and a bar of 
Fels-Naptha, you can make fresh, golden soap 
chips (that contain plenty of naptha!) just as you 
need them. Mail coupon, with a two-cent stamp 
enclosed to cover postage, and we’ll send you this 
chipper without further cost. Here’s the coupon— 
mail it now! 


© 1930, Fes aco. 





B.H, 8-30 
FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me the handy Fels-Naptha 
Chipper offered in this advertisement. I en- 
close a two-cent stamp to cover postage. 


Name 





Street. 
City. State. 














Fill in completely—print name and address 









See Advertising Index, page 75 











































































Jars, Caps 
and Rings 


P RESTO CAPS are made of genuine Alcoa 
aluminum—the metal that has proved its value 
in cooking utensils. Equipped with the Boyd 
porcelain lining—and fits with the snugness that 
secures a tight seal on the jar ring. Use Presto 
Alcoa aluminum caps on all your Mason jars. 
In buying rings—look for the quality mark that 
identifies the genuine Presto Ring—approved 
by Good Housekeeping, Modern Priscilla and 
other leading mstitutes. The large Presto lip 
helps open fruit jars easily. The red ring has a 
white dot—the white ring a red dot. None gen- 
uine without this mark. Presto Rings are extra 
thick, extra tough, compounded of fine rubber 
stock which resists ageing, and withstands steam 
and boiling. Ask for Presto Rings, and Presto 
Caps and Jars at your grocer’s, 


CUPPLES CO. - Distributor - St. Louis, Mo. 
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6000 Children 
; Go to 
School at Home 


Every pay in the pleasant 
shelter of their own homes a 
small city of children study 
the Calvert way. 

Based on 33 years of child study in the 
famed Calvert Day School in Baltimore, Cal- 
vert Courses, from Kind en to High 
School, effectively appeal to the child in terms 
he enjoys. You need no teaching experience to 
| ~~ them. A Calvert teacher in Baltimore 

i 






rects and grades the work. 
Calvert Courses bring modern methods to 





you no matter where you live. Missionaries, 
| parents in diplomatic service, etc., find their 






children thoroughly prepare for our best 
preparatory schools in six years. 

V._M. Hillyer, A.B., Harvard, author of 
“A Child’s Geography,” “A Child’s History 
of the World,” etc., is Headmaster. For de- 
scriptive booklet address 









CALVERT SCHOOL 
| 158 E. Tuscany Road, Baltimore, Md. 
































How College Girls 
Spend Dollars 


[Continued from page 18] 


for a single room. There are more ex- 
pensive ones in some college dormi- 
tories, where any room, as a rule, 
must be paid for in two sums—half at 
the beginning of each semester. This 
is not practicable of course for the 
girl who plans to earn all or part of 
er expenses as she goes along. 

Seven dollars a week or so should 
meet the board bill, even tho the 
student eats at various restaurants, 
which is not advisable for college 
girls’ digestions. Regular places and 
regular times for eating should be a 
part of the plc 9 

Textbooks and equipment are vary- 
ing items, depending on the semester’s 
choice of studies. Forty to fifty dollars 
is a generous allowance for a year’s 
work, including books, paper, ink, 
and such supplies. This amount can 
be lessened considerably if the stu- 
dent makes use of the college book- 
stores’ second-hand sales. Laboratory 
fees run anywhere from $3.50 to $10 
a year when sciences are listed. 

An item of great interest to parents 
in a college girl’s budget is that of 
clothes, and these need not be costly. 
Her attire should be serviceable, com- 
fortable, neat, and pretty, devoid of 
extreme fads and ostentation. 


I HAVE advised a girl, when she 
could afford only one pair of shoes, 
to buy for the classroom instead of 
college teas, for I would rather see 
oxfords at a tea than black-satin 
French heels at the blackboard in a 
classroom. Service-weight silk hose or 
the new lisle hose for class wear last 
longer than chiffon hose and are quite 
as smart. A change of everyday dress- 
es will include a two-piece jersey and 
a silk or wool crepe, with maybe a 
sweater and skirt outfit. For parties a 
crepe or silk dress in a conservative 
color, perhaps with changeable collars 
and cuffs, is always lovely. Cotton 
lingerie for everyday wear is quite 
appropriate, and a warm bathrobe for 
night study adds comfort. 

A gym outfit costs about $8, and it 
will last thru the freshman and sopho- 
more years of required physical edu- 
cation. 

The budget should allow from $100 
up a year for cleaning, repairing, and 
renewing of the wardrobe. (Many 
girls do their own cleaning in the 
back yard.) For a few cents, laundry 
can be sent home every other week, 
in a laun case. 

Mary and Susan will no doubt room 
together, so together they can plan 
their room accessories. (Otherwise, a 
girl should try to correspond with her 

uture roommate or else wait to send 
home for curtain material, a lamp, or a 
decorative pillow or two.) Necessities 
usually include two woolen blankets 
(one in a pattern to serve as cover for 
the cot-bed, and costing about $5, 
the other borrowed from home); a 
half-dozen Turkish towels, since some 
will always be in the laundry (50 cents 
each) ; six wash cloths (10 cents each); 
three pairs of sheets for a cot-bed ($1 
a sheet); and three pillow cases (35 
cents each). Decorative pillows can 
be covered with sateen or inexpen- 
sive cretonne. Curtains with colored 
ruffles are attractive. Susan and Mary 
may decide to have a decorating 
scheme which uses monkscloth for 
curtains and cot covers. This is a 
very serviceable material, moderately 

















' HARD WATER PLUS MEVO MAKES SOFT WATER 


No more dirty rings 
on bathtubs! 


You’vE wondered why that dirty 
ring appears, in spite of frequent 
bathing. Hard water—water filled 
with harsh alkalis—is the cause. The 
alkalis combine with soap and what- 
ever dirt there is to form a gray scum 
that clings to the side of the tub at 
the water line. 

But try soft water baths! Add two 
or three tablespoonfuls of Melo to a 
tub full of the hardest water. In- 
stantly it is softened. Watch the 
rich, soft suds pile up! Note the 
quick, clean rinsing! And you will 
find there és no dirty ring afterward. 


Melo simplifies every washing and 
cleaning operation, saves soap, and 
spares hands from irritation. Sold by 
your grocer in convenient cans—10c 
(slightly higher in far western states). 
The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, 
Ohio. (Also makers of Sani-Flush.) 


MELO 


WATER SOFTENED 

WITH MELOIS A 

REMARKABLE CLEANER 
10 CENTS 

















‘Dedicated lo 
those who Love 


EONIES 


Choose your Peony Roots from 
60 acres of world’s finest 
Peonies. 62 years devoted to 
growing Peonies. BRAND'S 
64-page manual free with each 
$5 order or more. History, 
care, description, all outstand- 
ing varieties. For size, color, 
form, beauty ...Peony lovers 
everywhere buy from BRAND. 
Ask for new illustrated catalog. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
Box 31 Faribault, Minn, 









Import Your Dutch Bulbs Direct 
from Van't Hof & Blokker, Limmen, Holland. 
Prices F. O. B. New York and Toronto. No 
customs bother. Direct from Holland. Grower 
to grower. Catalog on request. Opportunities 
for agents. Write for terms to.— 

8.B. MeUready, 430-F Brunswick Ave., Toronto 4,Can. 








One good root of the most fr: nt Iris in the 
world and a copy of my Iris Booklet for only 
twenty cents. 

Circular of Fragrant Flowers Free, 
A. B. KATKAMIER - MACEDON, N. Y. 
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priced, and allows them to use gay and 
colorful things in room accessories. 
Most rooms need a desk lamp for 
each desk, or one desk lamp and a 
bridge lamp that can be moved about. 
Eight to ten dollars a month covers 
miscellaneous items such as postage, 
stationery, gifts, care of hair, and toilet 
accessories. 
The play part of campus life must 
appear in the budget. Many 
schools furnish athletic-coupon 
for all-season games of foo base- 
ball, and basketball, at"tlie 
price of $10, which, if paid by single 
admission would cost much more. 
Learning to appreciate the best in 
music and dramatics is also a valu- 
able part of the college education, so 
$3 should go for the artists’ course 
and $5 for the best plays of the sea- 
son, near or on the campus. The col- 
lege daily (student rates) and at least 
the yearbook of her senior year (prob- 
ably $5) must be thought of. 
ues of student organizations, in- 
cluding the Y. W. C. A., women’s 
league, and church, amount to $3.50 
or $5 a year or more, as the student 
desires. If the institution has a hospital 
association, a student should pay the 
nominal sum of $3 or so a semester 
which allows 28 days free in a hospit 
for almost the cost of an ordinary day 
without the fee. 
Vacation tri home should be 
planned for in the budget for Thanks- 
iving, Christmas, and Easter if the 
istance is not too great. 
Listed below are some of the ways 
a student on meager allowance can 
curtail expenses at any institution: 
Budget your yearly expenses and 
stay within it as nearly as possible. 
For upper classmen, student loans 
can oftentimes be secured from the 
dean of women to the amount of $100 
-$200 for the juniors and seniors, 
sometimes with or without interest 
notes, to come due one or two years 
after graduation. Alumnae clubs, col- 
lege clubs, and women’s organiza- 
tions are more and more becoming 
interested in creating these loan funds 
to help the girls who want to help 
themselves thru college. 


N ROUND numbers a bachelor of 

arts’ degree costs $4,800 plus four 
years’ time. Some students, worki 
part time, have made it at $2, 
plus four years’ time. A student hav- 
ing to work her way thru should guard 
her health by planning to portion the 
course over more than four years 
rather than less, remembering that 
health is absolutely the first ui- 
site to education, and the t next 
best aids are scholarship, persistency, 
and common sense. 

Susan and Mary asked if joining 
a sorority would prove to be too ex- 

nsive for the girl of ordinary means. 

rority expense need not be pro- 
hibitive, because everyone has to 
pay a monthly board-and-room bill 
either in work or cash, —— In 
many sororities the mont du 
extra party assessments, and taeeat 
and room, billed as a whole, differ 
in different. groups from $45 to $60 
a month. The initiation fee is paid 
once, at joining. 

Someone has said that the Ameri- 
can tourist traveling abroad often 
knows the price of everything and the 
value of nothing. The price of a col- 
lege education is given in this article, 
its value Mary and Susan will have 
to find for themselves in terms of their 
highest self-realization. I shall watch 
Susan and Mary with interest if they 
decide they can afford to come to the 
University. 











A Salad Dressing 


that made her friends 
write for the recipe... 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
New York City 


Gentlemen: 


Last summer, I came across 
the*Mazola Salad Dressing 
recipe in a magazine. It looked so 
easy to make that I immediately 
bought a can of Mazola and made 
it. | was surprised with the results 
—it was so creamy and smooth. 


Some friends came to supper 
that evening and I had a potato 
and meat salad. They asked me 
where I bought such good salad 
dressing. When I replied that I 
had made it, the folks could hardly 
believe it. The Jadies asked me 
for the Mazola Salad Dressing 
recipe and I don’t know how 
many other people asked me for 
the same recipe. If I didn’t write 
it while they were here, I was 
sure to get the request by mail 
a day or so later. (I still have 
some of these letters on hand.) 


Everyone that has tried 
this Salad Dress- 
ing claims they 
will never use 
any other kind. I 
am never with- 
out Mazola now 





Send for this Book! 


IDA BAILEY ALLEN’S fam- 


of Prepariag Delightful Foods” 


contains nearly 300 new, help- Name 





and always keep a quantity on 
hand. Mazola Salad Dressing is 
the only kind that I have used 
since first trying it; as it is not 
only the best but the cheapest to 
make. I expect to have still more 
calls for my favorite dressing 
recipe. Thank you for introduc- 
ing Mazola into our home. 


Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Emil Abramson 
Amherst, Mass. 


*THIS IS THE MAZOLA 
SALAD DRESSING RECIPE 
MRS. ABRAMSON FOLLOWED: 


/ egg V4 teaspoon paprika 
2 tablespoons sugar \% cup vinegar 
1¥% teaspoons salt 3% cup Mazola 
2 teaspoons dry mustard 1 cup water 
4 tablespoons Argo Cornstarch 
(All measurements should be level) 


UT egg, sugar, seasoning, vinegar 

and Mazola in mixing bowl, but 
DO NOT STIR. Make a paste by mix- 
ing the Argo Cornstarch with 4 cup 
water, add additional 4% cup water and 
cook over slow fire, stirring constantly 
until it boils and clears up. 

Add hot cornstarch mixture 
to ingredients in mixing bowl 
and beat briskly with Dover 
egg beater. Cool before serving. 


it 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
Dept. B-8, P. O. Box 171, Trinity Station 
New York City 


Enclosed is toc (stamp or coin). Kindly send me my copy of 
“The Modern Method of Preparing Delightful Foods.” 





ful recipes. Write for your copy a, 





r 
| 
| 
| 
ous book “The Modern Method ; 
l 
l 
| 
today. (Use coupon.) | 
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Town 





State 
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Hot WATER 
by the tubful 


without coal or gas.. 


MA. it easy for your children to learn 
habits of cleanliness and health, by 
giving them plenty of hot water for daily 
baths. With a Perfection-made kerosene 
water heaterin your home you can be sure of 
a bountiful supply of hot water, winter and 
summer, without heating up your kitchen. 


We make eight models of water heaters .. 
some with short Puritan, some with long 
Perfection burners. All 
ofthemaresafe,simple, 
economical. Any child 
can light them. 


One model hasa30-gal- 
lon storage tank that 
keeps water hot a day 
and a half. Two turn 
themselves off when 
the water is hot. All are 
fast. All work equally 
well in homes with or 
without running water. 
Prices, $21 to $165 
See your plumber. Or 
write for free booklet. 


PERFECTION STOVE CO. 

7500-D Platt Ave., Cleveland, 0. 

In Canada, General Steel Wares, 
-» Toromte, Out. 


PURITAN 
and PERFECTION 
Aerosene 


Water Heaters 










Your Dog 
Wont Have 
Cant Have 


FLEAS 
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» =e ~ —_ 
you use PULVEX, 4). ieee’: -* )\aZ ~S 
fe oeey toad hee off 04 te denies 
Zi eas and keeps them off 1 atter a ing. 
Pulvex alone contains what U. S. Bullen 89] declares 
is the only powder substance that actually kills fleas. 
When Pulvex is fleas never revive and reinfest 
our pet. Harmless, even if swall by the animal. 

On-irritating, odorless. Easy, pleasant to use. 

emp fleas off the your children play with and 
out of your home. Give your a flea-free, scratch- 
summer with Pulvex. Ask = 2 soday.. At 
ig stores, pet s ; or from 
W. Coons: & Nephews, Inc., Dept. 
C-169,1925 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, ‘itt 
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in the summertime. Only then will we 
realize the importance of sun substitutes. 

So warm and bright and healthful does 
sunshine seem as it streams thru our 
windows that we find it a little difficult 
to realize that our window panes are 
cutting out one of sunshine’s most 
healthful factors. Experiment has shown 
that ultra-violet rays do not pass thru 
ordinary window glass. At the same time, 
experiments have shown that they do 
pass thru the new glass especially pre- 

ared for its transmission. Here, then, 
is one thing for you to consider—the in- 
stallation of window glass that will 
transmit ultra-violet rays. 

Window glass of this type is now guar- 
anteed to retain its transmitting powers 
indefinitely, so we need have no thought 
of upkeep costs in having it renewed. 
Once in you can continue to enjoy its 
benefits. If cost of installation seems to 
bar the way, remember that you do not 
need to have it in every room in the 
house. You can have it in your sunniest 
window, or your sunniest, most- 
room. Certainly, you can only be bene- 
fited by the sunshine which comes thru it. 

To be fair, one must weigh disadvan- 
tages as well as advantages. Probably 
someone is already asking about the 
days the sun does not shine. And there 
you have it—we have a good many 
cloudy, stormy days. Sometimes, for 
days at a time there will be no sunshine 
at all just when we most need it. There 
is nothing we can do about it, either. 


N CONTRAST to the uncertainty of 

ultra-violet rays from our natural 
source (the sun), we have a very depend- 
able artificial source. This source will not 
fail so long as the electric power does 
not go off. Everyone has heard of, and 
perhaps considered,,the sun lamps. 

With sun lamps we are quite inde- 
pendent of the weather. By turning a 
switch we can have an abundance of 
ultra-violet light for as long a time or as 
short a time as we please. By basking in 
these rays we can make our own Vitamin 
D just as we do by being in the sunshine 
in the summertime. The newest of the 
sun lamps is one which generates light 
by an electric are’s playing between spe- 
cially impregnated carbons. The resulting 
light might well be called “artificial sun- 
shine,” so close does it approximate not 
only the ultra-violet light intensity but 
also the entire sun’s spectrum. 

If you are planning to purchase and 
use a sun lamp, take close lieed to the 
advice and warnings which come from 
the authorities on all sides. We are told, 
first of all, that while it is possible to 
derive great benefits from these lamps, 
it is also possible to do great harm. A 
certain amount of exposure to ultra- 
violet ray is essential to good health, but 
too much of it is not. And no one yet 
knows just where the dividing line is. 

Other warnings include the danger of 
getting burned and the necessity for pro- 
tecting our eyes during exposure. in 
all,the precautions are such as to make it 
seem wise to consult a physician. Ask 
him to help you in selecting a lamp, and 
later ask him to show you how to use it. 
At all events, play safe with a sun lamp. 

Cod-liver oil is outstanding as a natu- 
ral food source of Vitamin D, just as 
sunshine is outstanding as a natural 
source of ultra-violet rays needed for its 
manufacture. 

No modern mother needs to be in- 
troduced to cod-liver oil. It hardly seems 
necessary to say much about it, so gen- 
eral is its use. New experiments were 





The Family Takes Its Daily Sunshine 


[Continued from page 30] 


reported in the January issue of the 
American Diseases of Children. These 
experiments were carried on in connec- 
tion with tests with irradiated ergosterol. 
One of the conclusions about cod-liver 
oil is as follows: “Cod-liver oil prevented 
or cured rickets in 95 percent of the cases 
studied when given in a d of 3 tea- 
spoonfuls daily. Considering the subjects 
who were normal or improved at the end 
of the experiment, 98 percent were either 
well or benefited.” Certainly cod-liver 
oil seems to deserve its place of impor- 
tance in a child’s diet. So far no one has 
found that it is harmful in any way. 


HAVE more than one kind of cod- 
liver oil nowadays. You may serve it 
plain or you may have it flavored. You 
may_serve it mixed with irradiated ergos- 
terol. This latter combination of mate- 
rials represents a mixture high in Vitamin 
D eontent and at the same time gives a 
liberal supply of Vitamin A, of which 
cod-liver oil is a recognized source. 

The knowledge that various foods 
could be made to contain Vitamin D by 
exposing them to ultra-violet light is now 
about six years old, but the story of this 
discovery has lost none of its glamour with 
the passing years. 

Our knowledge that Vitamin D is 
ergosterol is more recent, Of course, it 
did not take long to connect the two 
facts—any food containing ergosterol can 
be irradiated to contain Vitamin D, and 
the amount of Vitamin D a food can con- 
tain is in direct proportion to the amount 
of ergosterol it contains. 

The Steenbock patent makes it im- 
possible for food manufacturers to make 
use of this knowledge haphazardly. If 
this were not the case the market would 
be flooded with irradiated foods of un- 
known Vitamin D potency. Since it is 
quite ible to take an overdose of 
Vitamin D in concentrated form, you can 
readily see how undesirable it would be 
to have it possible for any homemaker in 
her enthusiasm to serve her family with 
meals consisting entirely of irradiated 

s. 

By irradiating pure ergosterol it is 
possible to get a Vitamin D concentrate 
of great potency. Such concentrates are 
of great value if used correctly, but they 
are not for the person who feels that if a 
little is more is better. Large quan- 
tities of it are toxic. Somewhat smaller 
doses, while not fatal, do great harm. 
This product should be used under medi- 
cal direction. It cannot be called a sub- 
stitute for cod-liver oil because it does 
not contain the important Vitamin A. 

Without doubt we shall soon know a 
great deal more about Vitamin D and its 
use. It is quite ible that we shall soon 
be able to obtain Vitamin D and Vitamin 
A in tablet or capsule form and will no 
longer need to stick up our noses at the 
none-too-palatable cod-liver oil. How- 
ever, as new things come, let us proceed 
cautiously under supervision just as we 
now should do in using Vitamin D con- 
centrates, the sun lamps, and combina- 
tions of sun substitutes. 





To secure the pattern (price 10 
cents) to make a simple sun-suit 
for a boy or girl, specify size |, 2, or 
4 years old, and address Depart- 
ment K, the Home Service Bureau, 
Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Placing the Stones 
in a Rock Garden 


[Continued from page 28} 


garden space of this sort should not 
seem crowded. 

Stones for steps are often $3 a lineal 
foot if ordered cut to a definite length, 
but the same material can often be 
purchased by the quarry run at $12 
to $15 a cord. 

No matter what type of rock garden 
is to be built, the top soil must be 
rab in preparing the site. If roots of 

weeds, and grass, especially 
ome grass, are present, the soil must 
be taken out. This soil should then be 
i and saved to use later as back- 


Drainage is so important in mening 
any type of rock garden that it shouk 
be considered before any of the rock 
is laid. For ordinary drainage condi- 
tions, several inches of gravel or 
coarse sand or coal ashes placed about 
18 inches below the surface of the 
garden space will take care of the 


excess water. 


Surface drainage in a complete rock . 


garden, especially if part or all of the 
space is depressed, is a greater prob- 
lem, and any water that might drain 
over portions of the rock garden from 
other areas should be taken care of by 
means of underground tile, or use 
grass gutters above the garden itself. 


Y A rock garden there should be 

‘no long valk »ys unless the bottom of 
each valley is stone lined; that is, the 
water should run along the valley 
from one rock ledge to another rather 
than along a valley of rocks, each of 
which is surrounded by soil. 

Sometimes it may be necessary to 
pet in a dry well or two above = 

sack of the garden. Each ak Pt 
should be large enough to hold the 
water run-off, and it should be filled 
with broken stones, coarse gravel, or 
other coarse material. Tile drain may 
then be laid to carry the excess water 
into this dry well. 

In turn, this dry well may act as a 
subirrigating system for the rock gar- 
den on the lower level, altho one sel- 
dom thinks of a rock garden as in 
need of being watered. It is wise, how- 
ever, to provide for subirrigation dur- 
ing cong spells of dry weather or for 
particular types of construction such 
as the free-standing or vertical wall, 
when either is to be used as a home 
for rock plants. If the rock garden is 
in the vicinity of large trees, the dry 
well will act as a subirrigating system 
for the trees and also as a means of 
fertilization. 

The stones selected course, 
duit See tin ee size, 
no matter what the type of garden or 
kind of rock. It often happens that 
because they are easy to handle only 
small stones are secured. This is fatal 
to the construction of an artistic rock 
garden; it makes the area look like 
the chip pile in a stone cutter’s yard, 
if nothing worse. The extreme in 
large-size stones should be limited 
only by facilities and equi ment for 
handling by the scale the n, 
and by the size of the nds. 
stones, however, which alone 
be out of scale, can sometimes 
brought into scale by using 
ated sizes; that is, a large stone 
a smell stone appears smaller, and a 
small stone seems larger if a middle- 
size stone is placed between them. 

Texture. In addition to knowing 
what kind of rock will best fit the 
















































Ir just isn’t necessary to let the lawn turn brown during the hot 
summer months. Give it a thorough soaking at least twice a week. When you 
do this, if you’re using Goodrich Maxecon Hose you won't have to waste time 
mending leaks and straightening kinks. You won’t have to worry about 
“taking good care” of your hose. It’s made to stand constant severe usage. 


Identify 
Goodrich Maxecon Garden Hose 


Ge by its GOLD wrapper 


co 








Ha rdy Oriental Poppy 


Blooming SPECIAL SALE 9ry-Xeer- 


APRICOT QUEEN — Apricot color. 

BEAUTY OF LIVERMERE—Very dark velvety red. 
CERISE BEAUTY— Light cerise. 

DELICATA—Old rose pink, silky texture 

ENFIELD BEAUTY—Beautiful salmon with maroon 


base 
HENRI CA YEAUX—Old rose. shadinginto wine color 
HERCULES—Bright red on tall, strong stems. 
JOYCE—Large Radiance Rose color on tall erect stems. 
MRS. PERRY—Very fine salmon pink with orange- 
apricot tinge. 
—Red, medium bright; late. 
NEGRILLON— Vivid carmine. 
ORIEN TALE—Orange-red variety. 
PINK BEAUTY—Large clear pink with black base 
PROSERPINE—A very beautiful red with strong 
stems. 
RO YAL SCARLET—Very bright scarlet. 
* TOREADOR—Very large dark red with black center. 
WELCOME — Reddish crimson. 
WURTEMBERGIA—One of the best tall growing reds. 


The Entire Selection of 18 Roots, 
Not Labeled, With Planting Directions $3 . 30 
Eve n--Dept. 29 


The Fischer Nurseries on, Fe. 


© Add 25c for Packing and Insurance a 
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perts earn $50 to $200 a week. 
You can earn while learning. 
Write today for details— 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
7 Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, le. 
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Glorious 
Madonna Lilies 


The Herbaceous Border is the ideal place 
- your garden for Hardy Lilies. A few 

bs, dotted here and there—where the 
ae companionship and friendly shade 
of neighboring plants, help their growth, 
they eventually become great colorful 
colonies, enhancing the entire beauty of 
the border, with their graceful, dignified 
and majestic flower heads. 


Flower lovers everywhere proclaim the Madonna 
(Candidum) Lily as the most outstanding feature 
of the June garden. Plant a dozen bulbs as com- 
panions to your delphiniums and enjoy the gor- 
geous combination. 


Our New Crop Bulbs arrive in August and should 
be planted immediately—order now. 


Our Special Combination 
Offer of Madonna Lilies 
and Our Lily Book 


Extra large flowering Bulbs, with our 
Book “Consider the Lilies” postpaid $300 


12 erent yh 9500 



































W. E. MARSHALL’S BOOK 


66, ° 
Consider 
the Lilies” /¥ 
/ 

Our beautiful book ‘Consider / 
the Lilies”’ has been accepted by 
the world’s greatest horticulturists 
as one of the most authentic and interesting 
treatises on this great and important Hardy 
Floral Family. Over 80 reproductions in Natural 
colors; over 100 varieties fully described with 
growing directions. 

Postpaid $1.00 or free with above 

collections or any order for Lilies 

amounting to $3.00 or over. 


Our general catalogue of Bulbs and Plants for Fall 
Planting mailed free upon request. 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO. 


Bulb Specialists and Seedsmen 
154 A, West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


















GROW "YOURSELF 











Entirel 
Different f= 


Those Sold in 
Stores — 






















paewn e vere eS See Sean 
sorted plants of ear! ais Aeathy sf - late varieties, 
wich Derstos for 120 dene Common “run- 

r-€ ants tae Gveive months t2 mature and ofen 
So aiinell Gtlh no lees andl eoooaien crepe sealeen, 
Decide NOW to eat “yourown” 24-page Strawberry Catalog free. 
| LOVETT’s NURSERY “j" Little Siiver,N.J. } 































Placing the Stones 
in a Rock Garden 


home-grounds plan, it is well to know 
something about the texture of the 
rocks themselves. This is because a 
rock garden is created primarily for 
the purpose of making a good home 
for plants that like to live in such an 
environment, and their relationship 
to their surroundings i is of vital im- 
portance. 

a stones have the characteristic 
ualizing the temperature of a 
eeping it cooler by day and 

ao. night. Some stones are 
porous and will hold water; others are 
so dense that water never permeates 
them. Granite, quartz, and some of 
the harder forms of limestone are of 
this kind. Where a rock garden is on 
a sloping bank, and all the stones come 
into contact with the moist earth 
back of them, permeable rock is bet- 
ter. It ages quickly and gives a set- 
tled appearance, as tho it had been 
there for a long while. Most sand- 
stones are of this kind of rock. 

Quartz is one of the difficult rocks 
to handle in making any of the wall 
types of garden. In order that the 
moisture from below may have up- 
ward passage, there must be long 
fissures filled with columns of soil, 
formed by placing large stones on top 
of each other according to Nature’s 
way of doing it. 

In laying up rocks for any of the 
wall types, the larger ones, as a rule, 
should always be placed at the bot- 
tom, the medium and smaller ones 
above. At intervals, however, a few 
of the larger stones should be placed 
higher up to give character. In the 
case of glacial bowlders or quartzite 
rock, the earth must be thoroly 
rammed around the stones as they are 
laid. In the case of smooth ledge rock, 
besides the firmly placed soil, there 
should be enough coarse pieces of 
gravel,from 44to%% inches in diameter, 
so that the weight of the stone will not 
bear down on the roots-of the plants. 


EDGE rock should be laid with the 
horizontal lines extending in the 
direction of the wall or slope. When 
the garden is on a slope, occasionally 
some stones of considerable size may 
lie flat with it, as tho they had broken 
off and had landed on the area below. 
This placing of rock should be cau- 
tiously done, however, and a larger 
art of the stone should be laid as 
edges with soil between. Some of the 
ledge rock should extend back, let- 
ting the upper rocks overhang them. 
If the exposure is on the south, this 
will give a shaded area for plants. All 
the rocks should be set with a slight 
slope toward the rear so that the 
water will run in toward the plant 
roots and not off at the surface. 

Thin ledges of rock, from % to 1% 
inches thick, altho cheaper to pur- 
chase, are more expensive to lay be- 
cause of labor cost than ledges of rock 
that are 2 to 4 inches thick. The thin- 
ner rock will give more space for 
planting, however, and this is some- 
times an advantage. Occasionally 
both thicknesses can be used in the 
same wall or slope, giving character 
to the composition. 

In laying up quartzite or trap rock 
for wall gardens, a sufficient number 
of large stones should be used so that 
there will be not only vertical fissures 
for moisture supply but also enough 
horizontal and diagonal fissures to 
bring interest into the composition. 


insects which feed upon tender green 
foliage or buds. 
them when they appear. Haveon hand 
a package of “Black Leaf 40”. The 
garden size costs 35c and makes Bag ~ 
six gallons of effective ave Sevag. it 
from your neighborhood store ‘hendling 
garden supplies. 


T ‘os Inc. 
aa oe 3 f dg Corporatica, =a 
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No garden is immune to pres by 
phis,—those tiny green, black or r 


Be prepared to kill 








HARDY FLOWER PLANTS 


That Live Outdoors During Winter 
For August and Fall Pianting. Will Bloom Next Summer. 
12 ay ne qs mee or HARDY LARKSPURS—6 light blue, 
6 dark blue—$1.50 postpaid. 
12 DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS—2 each of pink, rose, crimson, 
yellow, salmon, maroon—$1.50 postpaid. 
12 HARDY LUPINES—4 each of blue, rose, white—$1.50 


tpaid. 
12 POXULOYRS—pink, purple, white in mixture—$1.50 
12 CANTERBU RY BELIS—4 each of blue, pink, white— 
$1.50 postpaid. 
12 COLUMNBINES—4 each of blue, pink, yellow—$1.50 


postpaid. 
12 HARDY FHLOX—2 each of crimson, pink, rose, car- 
mine, lavender-pink, purple—$2.25 postpaid. 
12 MERTENSIA or — BELLS—light blue changing to 
pink—$1.50 pos’ 
12 PERENNIALS PyOR ROCK GARDENS—1 each of 12 
t 


species—$}1. postpaid. 
12 PERENNIALS FOR SHADY PLACES—1 each of 12 species 

—$1.50 postpaid. 

Send for free catalogue of 265 varieties of Hardy 
Flowers; Roses, Shrubs, Vines; Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Blackberry, Grape, Asparagus plants. 


HARRY S. SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, N. Y. 

















CARRY-ALL 
CAR-NET 


Equip your car with the 
new vacation necessity. 
Adjustable to all makes 
of cars. Provides over 
five square feet of stor- 
age space. Hats, maps, 


etc., carried 
fpiain sight.” Articles 








front or rear of car. 
Postpaid complete with instructions. 


THE GRACE COMPANY, _Box 275, 


conveniently inserted or 
removed. Su coat 
hangers. Taupe shade. Nickel hooks. Fits either 


in five minutes. 


$2.50 each 
AMES, IOWA 
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No rock should ever be set in the 
soil of a rock garden with its axis 
vertical. When a rock is that way in 
Nature, itis mere accident, inasmuch 
as the law of gravity causes them to 
be placed otherwise. Such stones in a 
garden look like pinnacles or 

like church spires brought to a lowl 
end, and the idea is contrary to ‘all 
good design, It is incorrect from a 
practical point of view, too, for frost 
and other weather elements are likely 
to tip over the rocks and plants may 
be ruined 

As the stones are placed each one 
should be wedged in so firmly that 
its own weight will hold it in position. 
Thisis true whether the weight of the 
rock is on other stones or on a firm 
foundation of earth. If any one of 
them seems to slide or wabble the 
least bit when stepped on, it should be 
taken out and reset. Construction 
work should be carefully done in the 
beginning, for it is difficult to repair 
a rock garden. Where water has 
washed away the soil and torn down 
the foundation of a garden, the dam- 
age can seldom be corrected without 
starting from the bottom again. 

Since the whole aim in the con- 
struction of a rock garden is to make a 
good home for a variety of rock plants, 
there will be a variety of conditions 
and situations and planting areas for 
which the proper plants must be 
selected. To suit the plant to the 
spot and to the type of soil that would 
naturally be found among the rocks 
chosen for the garden is a fascinating 
study. It may become a real art; to 
wit, “It is a real art to occupy space 
without taking away from space. 


T IS usually best t> postpone the 

planting of the rock garden until all 
the construction work is completed. 
But it is necessary to have a fairly 
definite idea of the type of plants for 
the particular pockets in which they 

are to be used. It is difficult to make 
a detailed planting plan before the 
rock work is started, but it is often 
helpful to fill in the general plan with 
the names of the plants to be used, as 
the construction work proceeds. Plant 
decisions, of course, will be closely 
associated with the soil types used in 
the pockets and other planting areas. 

Soils. Soils in a rock garden may 
range from sand and gravel with no 
humus in it to rich, highly acid leaf- 
mold. The soil must suit the condi- 
tions formed by the rock design, and 
the plants should fit the soil. Acid- 
loving plants, for example, will not 
thrive long in soil pockets between 
limestone rocks, no matter what the 
composition of the soil was at the 
start. Soils higher up will naturall 
be drier; th fs, san down in the w 
or complete garden will be more 
moist. Some situations will be shady, 
as the north side of a wall, while 
others will be exposed to the burning 
sunshine all day long. 

For most rock gardens and for most 
situations, a friable loamy soil will 
meet the general needs; whether it 
shall have more or less sand or leaf- 
mold or peat worked into it will de- 
pend upon the special conditions and 
situations. August is the best time to 
get the soil y for September plant- 
ing. In spring it may be too wet, and 
the planting will be delayed. Many 
of the plants set out in fall. will be 


ready to bloom in early spring. 

If you observe you will note that 
few rock-garden plants grow in places 
where nitrogenous organic matter is 
present; therefore, manured soil is not 
needed in the rock garden. 
























VER GREEN will protect the beauty of 
your garden by ki garden insects... . 
even tarnished plant bug ~ bee beetle). Pleas- 
ant to use, non-poisonous, and- absolutely 
harmless to humans, birds and pets or the 
tenderest bloom. Approved by scientists... 
used by leading florists. Sold in garden supply 
departments of seed, hardware, drug and de- 
partment stores. Use any spray. 
EVER GREEN— 
the Garden Cop— 
will protect your garden 
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McLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING CO.,Minnespolis, Mina. 





HOW TO MODERNIZE “a OLD Hope 


“BEFORE” 
















Weatherbest 
Sketch 





I ET us send you the picture-story of the Thousands of old home 
FREE SKETCH 4 Prize Winners in the 1929 Wearner’est owners have profited by the Wearnzneozsr 
Send photegresh or Modernizing Contest. Some show how FREE Sketch Service not only to make 
k old homes livable but to make them sal- 
old home and Jet us old’ sidewalls’ and roots, takers thew now able and furnish money for that. long- 


show you how it can losed— -parl wee desired new home. Send the coupon today. 
be modernized the 2 y rooflines Ghanged-~or unsightly "fim- Wearnersest Sraineo Sutnaue Co., Inc., 
Wearuersest Way. cracks” covered up—increased valuesthree North Tonawanda, N. Y. Distributing 


Warehouses in Leading Centers. 





Weartueresrst Stainepv Sutnote Co., 1. 
1055 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. ¥ 


bf Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin) for postage and handling. 
: {| Send literature on Modernizing and picture-story of 1929 


‘| Prize Winners. 
: AIRED MIMELES | {| Send Weatuererer Color Chart, Portfolio of Photogravures 
3 Puclored ts photograph for FREE Mod Service Sketch 
| ] Enclored is photograph for FREE } ernizing Service Ske’ 
For Roors ans Siwe-Wa 


WOate, Fin so wes 0c 0n0n6 ss DEE. « vidnbe 2 +s 











9 | Scotts Greeping Bent 
Bata el Ae for Perfect Lawns/ 








from FRA LAN Cc z 
an -~known and Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety em 
—, B, K, quality stock PShrong of lawn that chokes out w before 
' vigorous ‘root sys- | they ? grow! A desp. epiek. waltorm 
tems. Will Spring ong turf that’s everlasting anc at makes 
even if you +g Ry = ral <1 live, your home a beauty spot. 


The New Super Lawn 

30 IRISES ? -—— pf Es you plant stolons or the 
chopped er + aq MF few weeks ze pave . 

varie! t ie Of a Turkis 

ib Apes stink. ralnbow af Ry BRR —~s estates of yg aa ail ‘about this ot rase in our 


ful, oll wp to date la REAL bargain, 
2 Deane wosletey nik. Tend tor tres catalogue of 
fos Peonies 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS, Inc. Box B, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


Geetrated be booklet “Bent Lawns.” ailed on re- 
quest. Fall is the best time to plant. 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
468 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 











See Advertising Index, page 75 
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What could be 


simpler? 


Yo 











Sprinxe a little Sani-Flush in the toilet 
bowl, follow the directions on the can and 
flush. That's the modern, sanitary method 
of performing what used to be the most 
unpleasant household task. 

And Sani-Flush does a more thorough 
job than the old-fashioned scrubbing. The 
bowl is made as white as snow. All germs 
are instantly killed. All odors are elimi- 
nated. Even the hidden trap, which no 
brush can reach, is cleansed and purified. 

Try SaniFlush tomorrow. Sold by 
grocery, drug and hardware stores every- 
where in convenient punch-top cans, 25c; 
in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also makers of Mezzo 
—a fine water softener.) 


Sani-Flush 


— - a oe $5 re 








OLSON RUGS 


Send Old Rugs,Clothing 
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SAVE “2 


Factory 
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How They Built Thetr Home on a Hillside 


[Continued from page 25] 


setting. An admirer once said it looked, 
from the front, like Red Riding Hood's 
grandmother's house, for it had all the 
simple, homelike charm one instinctively 
associates with cottages in fairy tales. 
Looking at it from the other side, one 
sees that the same quality of charm is 
retained; that the magic still holds, even 
if the house does assume somewhat 
larger proportions. 

in designing this house the architect— 
a magician who does great things with 
common sticks and stones—cast aside 
all the conventional and stereotyped ideas 
that hamper most of us when we set 
about doing the unusual. He was con- 
servative enough to put the furnace in 
the basement, but he also put the kitchen 
there and the dining-room, the breakfast 
room, the garage, and a shower room for 
a gardening husband and the clan of the 
mud-pie-makers. 

He put the living-room and two bed- 
rooms on the floor above, and the front 
porch of blessed memory suddendly found 
itself at what would be the back of the 
house if this house had one. The stair- 
ways disappeared behind doors, curled 
around the chimney, and otherwise dis- 
ported themselves in a self-effacing man- 
ner, for there was no magnificent central 
hallway in which to show off. 

Hide-bound ideas were flouted in such 
a high-handed manner that they ran 
from that place and have never returned. 


HAT small matter of the kitchen 

and the dining-room in the cellar is 
slightly exaggerated, of course. They are 
not in the cellar but in that part of the 
house that might have been a cellar if 
this house really had a cellar. Is this 
plain? In other words. . . 

Well, this is how it happened. In the 
side of this particular hill in the woods 
there was an old quarry hole. Rabbits 
leaping hither and yon in the briars and 
all that. Wild, rocky country to the aver- 
age city man. But to the eyes of the 
prospective owners, blessed with imagi- 
nation, it was a splendid site for a home; 
and here was a foundation already exca- 
vated. 

The architect then designed a house 
that would fit into this southern slope of 
rocky hill in a manner to cause the least 
disturbance to the natural beauties of the 


setting. The photograph will indicate 
that the house not only succeeds in its 
purpose but enhances those beauties. 

It was found practicable to place the 
kitchen, dining-room, and _ breakfast 
room on approximately the same floor 
level as the heating room and garage. 
These rooms take in the entire south end 
of this part of the house and also have 
east and west exposures. They are floored 
in brick in the manner of old English or 
French cottages, but in this case modern 
building methods have been brought into 
play to insure against dampness. The 
remainder of this lower floor, as indicated 
in the plans, has been planned with re- 
gard to the most efficient use of every 
inch of space. 


NE admirable quality of this house 

is the fact that simple furniture finds 
a perfect setting here. It would be a rare, 
cold heart that could withstand the 
charm of the dining-room, with its maple 
furniture, the rag rug on the brick floor, 
and the built-in dresser with its china 
and old silyer. (See photograph.) The 
fireplace in this room, not shown in the 
phot ph, has an interesting carved 
ean taken from an old farmhouse. 
The stair from the floor above comes 
down into the room beside the fireplace. 

This stair leads up to a small hall or 
passage that connects with the living- 
room, one bedroom, and a tiny room, 
shown on the plan as a flower room but 
also big enough for one desk and one 
person at one time. This miniature room 
also opens to a screened porch that can 
be used as an outdoor living-room by day 
and a sleeping porch by night. 

The living-room—which opens to this 
porch on the south and to a stepping- 
stone entrance path on the north—is a 
large room, but it is so well proportioned 
and detened that it does not lose the 
atmosphere of the snug cottage charac- 
teristic of the ce, is floor here, as 
in the bedrooms, is of random-width pine 
shelving, stained in a so-called “walnut” 
or “dark-oak” shade, and the ceiling 
beams are of poplar treated with stain 
and oil until they show a soft golden 
color. To obtain these beams the builder 
had selected trees felled, sawed at the 
mill, and finished with an adz in 
the fashion of the oldtime builders. 








PHILIP B. WALLACE 


The dining-room, with its refreshing airiness, gives no hint 
of its location in what would ordinarily be a basement 
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In this room one is also aware of 
the charm of simple furnishings, of 
the harmonious blending of old and 
new, and of the advantage of not 
crowding a room merely because it is 

. Adjoining the living-room is a 

m in which is to be seen some 
interesting mahogany furniture, and 
back of this room is the second bed- 


‘room, with the brick-floored (not 


tiled) bathroom between. The second 
bedroom is furnished with low-post 
twin beds of maple and other appro- 
priate reproductions in the same 
wood. 

A door to the right of the living- 
room fireplace opens on a stairway to 
thee, call it third floor if you 
will—which has been divided into one 
la room and bathroom, with a 
hallway between. The space on this 
floor could be increased, however, by 
the judicious use of dormer windows 
in the roof. 

The house thruout shows very 
careful planning, each detail being 
well studied and worked out. Every- 
thing needed in a modern home has 
a place in this one square unit, even 
to the garage and the root cellar dug 
into the hill near the g e entrance. 
Nothing that practical, efficient mod- 
ern living calls for has been left out. 

The important lesson to be learned, 
however, is that beauty need never 
be sacrificed to efficiency. This prac- 
tical house fits naturally into its set- 
ting; its lines and proportions appeal 
to one’s innate artistic sense because 
of one apparently small and generally 

i ed fact—the fact that they 
are correct. 

We see that the once hopeless- 
looking site for a homestead, like the 

duckling, turned out to be beau- 

, and we are impressed by the 
fact that harmony withthe woodland 
setting was obtained, paradoxically, 
by the contrast of white clapboards in 
combination with rough gray stone- 
work. 

But the most impressive thin 
about this little house is the spirit of 
home that pervades it. Built into the 
house in the first place, this quality 
clings. It is the thing the tive 
home owner must find within his own 
spirit before he begins to build. For- 
tunately for the peace of the world, 
most of us have it. Our greatest prob- 
lem is often that of inspiring others 
to interpret it for us in terms of brick 
and stone, wood and plaster, paint 
and paper. 


Three Handy Tips 


R filling wood after it has been 
stained with mahogany stain, 
make a filler as follows: Into equal 
parts of whiting and plaster of paris 
mix a little powdered venetian red; 
mix to a paste with turpentine and 
rub across the grain of the wood with 
a coarse rag. ow 8 or 10 hours to 
harden before applying varnish. 


Cypress, white pine, and redwood 
are excellent woods for window boxes. 
They are also excellent for window- 
sereen frames. Before painting win- 
dow boxes treat all surfaces with a 
coat of linseed oil, then allow it to 
dry for one or two days before apply- 
ing paint. 


Seratches on mahogany or black- 
walnut furniture, if not too deep, can 
be made unnoticeable by rabbi 
the kernel of a brazil nut letuingale 
ealled niggertoe) over them. 
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FFER 
x2 sik PEONIES 


-PHLOX-GIADS 


Now nationally famous for Quality, for 
unusual coloring, for size, for contour 
and the numerousother points so great- 
ly desired by real Flower Lovers and on which 
prizes are awarded at Flower Shows. 


BUY DIRECT FROM 
SPECIALIST 


We devote most of our time and to 
Peonies, Iris, Phlox, and Gladiolus, we specialize 
in their pro: tion, growing and developing. 
That’s why Pfeiffer roots and bulbs are 

i as the best by experts and judges. 
And eelling-direct - from -grower-to- planter 
makes our lowest prices possible. 


From 50c to $50.00 Each 


for Peonies will give you some idea of our vast 
assortment. Everything from the best of the 

i or popular varieties to the rarest 
varieties grown which enables us to suit every 
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Catalog FREE 






fancy and fit every purse. 
pubene arte oe WONDERFUL COLLECTION 
i. rut t- Pann Rack Roscateld, dark tear Meus, 
ar ons 
aa eeprtaax eeeneaes Jules Elle, large pink: 1 Hi. F. ieddie 
> aro! 
8 book any Flower Lover should tn i F NeSB : hite 


of these most desirable Peonies, easily 
worth $5.00, for only $3.00 postpaid. 
THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 
105 Winona, Minnesota 





























PREPARE NOW 
For Your Fall Club Meetings 


Your club can prepare now for its fall meet- 
ings. And what would be more appropriate than 
to arrange for the presentation of an interesting, 
beautifully illustrated lecture. 


Better Homes and Gardens has completed two 
such lectures, one on landscaping, and one on the 
growth and care of bulbs, which have been en- 
thusiastically received by clubs thruont the 
United States. Your club, too, will enjoy them 
as fall meeting programs. 


The most satisfactory feature of this special 
offer is that either lecture may be secured for 
presentation at one of your meetings without 
actual expense to your organization. Just send 
in the coupon below and we will tell you how. 





BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Please tell me how club may secure the illustrated lecture on [J ‘‘Landscape Gardening 


and Design” or 2) “ ut the Year With Bulbs,”’ without actual expense. 
Ws o.6t nn cs dcbhd cick bOUSR EURO eEObe > a0) 0 oee8 ES Oe SE. ee a ee 
Organization 
ey Peer rrr etre rrr) eee UNC US Best Oiin sa'%.0.0's 401068 Sa mendeeaaiinnes 











7 Oe ee || Beer TRIS 
y derful blooms. Tulips, Hyacinths, | Order your Iris from the Carl Salbach 
Narcissus, 
y Bulb | 























and many other | cateies whieh containe directions Ser iris breeding 
x and growing. Write today for a free copy. 




















See Advertising Index, page 75 








The Merry-go-round 


by Marguerite Gode 


IGGSY, Wiggsy, and Wag visited 
P: strange new town all a-bustle and 
a-hustle with laughing, fun-having 
people. This place was called “Carnival 
Fair-Grounds,” and never had the pink 
pigs seen such an amazing exhibition. 
Piggsy and Wiggsy spent most of the 
afternoon peeping into mysterious tent 
houses and riding a breathless roller- 
coaster track that led up and—umph— 
dropped straight down from the clouds! 
Wag trotted off to where the churning 
merry-go-round spun gallantly about. 

“Yankee Doodle—ha! ha! ha! Yankee 
Doodle dandy,”’ it sing-sang monotonous- 
ly, as a zebra, a bear, and other animals 
rhythmically galloped by. First Wag rode 
the polar bear, and then the ;¢hecker- 
board orange giraffe. But best of all he 
liked the polka-dot pony that wore a 
sparkling red harness and had a roguish 
twinkle in his amber eyes. ‘‘Macaroni,”’ 
Wag called him, after the little horse he 
had so often read about at school. 

Having ridden all but 30 pennies’ 
worth, Wag hurried over to the creased- 
face man who made the music play. “I 
would like to buy your pony,” he said in 
a pleasant purchasing voice. “I will give 
you 15 new coins and as many old ones.” 

“T don’t see how we can spare him,” 
the man hesitated, ‘‘but if you will prom- 
ise to take good care of him we shall try 
to get along without our pony.”’ 

Wag was delighted. He could hardly 
~vait ror the amazed little steed to be set 
free from the great iron bolt which had 
held him securely in place for years. 

“Giddy yap, Macaroni,’ he squealed 
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Conducted by LOUISE ROCKWELL 


joyfully as he pointed the little horse’s 
nose in the direction of the roller coaster. 
“Giddy yap! We are off to find your new 
brothers, Piggsy and Wiggsy.”’ 

But Macaroni did not find the pink 
pigs, nor did he ever, ever reach Piggywig 
Gee House. You see when he was but a 
colt he had been trained to go in circles, 
and try as he might, he could not follow 
a straight path. Whenever Wag coaxed 
“north” Macaroni circled east, and when 
he directed “south” the puzzled little 
pony curved to the west, so no matter 
how far they traveled they always came 
back to their starting point. 

“Tt’s no use,”’ sighed Wag as he traded 
him back to the music man for 30 coins. 
“Macaroni simply cannot find his way 
about—and my, how he misses the music! 
My mouth is all puckered from whistling 
‘Yankee Doodle.’ I am sure we should 
both be much happier if he were safely 
fastened again to the merry-go-round.” 

“Perhaps you are right,’ agreed the 
creased-face man, and he dropped the 15 
new coins and 15 old ones back into the 
pocket of Wag’s best Sunday jacket. 


Ride the Coaster 


OUR sliding board, 

With its humped-up spot, 
Is a roller coaster 

On the carnival lot. 


OF course we only 
Charge half fare— 
Folks walk one way 
To get up there! 


Idren’s Pleasure Chest 


Stages a Carnival Fair! 

































Come in; Stupendous 
Doll Exhibit! 


N THE third day of March all the 
Japanese girls have a holiday. It is 
called The Doll Festival. The girls visit 
their friends. They have some special 
dolls for this day. These dolls are placed 
on steps covered with red silk. 

On the first step they place the Empress 
and Emperor. On the second step they 
place the three ladies-in-waiting. On the 
third step they place five musicians, and 
on the fourth are the coolie dolls. Doll 
actors are placed on the fifth step for the 
Japanese girls’ holiday.—Kenneth Lamott 
(7 years qld), Tokyo, Japan. 

[ This Carnival Fair that we’re having 
is of course really imaginary; but let’s 
pretend that it isn’t. Right now we’re 
visiting the Doll Exhibit. The girls got 
their idea from Kenneth’s letter, only 
they’ve changed it slightly. They went to 
the library and read books about cos- 
tumes, and now they have dressed their 
dolls to repre- 
sent different 
nationalities. 
A boy doll 
and a girl doll 
are clothed 
like (Look on 


the next page 
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My Balloon 


Legato 


My red bal-loon has gone up high We can mot catch it 





accel Linn Meore Miller 
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Hollanders; there’s an Irish Colleen and 
a Paddy, an American Indian and his 
squaw. Many more nationalities are in- 
cluded in the Doll Exhibit at the Carni- 
val Fair.—Louise. ] 


Big Show! Performance 
Now Starting 


TEP this way, Ladies and Gentle- 
men. See the great show that was 
given for the benefit of the Red Cross 
Association. Hear what Miss Keene has 
to say about its premier reception: 
“We gave a play entitled ‘Princess 
Rose Marie’ in our yard under the old 
apple tree. We charged admission, which 
was 5 cents for adults.and 3 cents for 
children. We also had a stand of home- 
made candy, mostly donated by those in 
the play. This stand brought in about $4. 
“*Princess Rose Marie’ was a play in 
two acts. The king and queen had a 
daughter whom they called Rose Marie. 
When she was still a small child, a witch 
carried her away. The story would not 
be complete unless she were saved. So 
the knight saved Rose Marie, Four girls 
and two boys were in the cast, and the 
play ended happily, as plays usually do. 
“This play was patronized by an un- 
usually large crowd. From the candy, 
the play, and the camera pictures of the 
cast which were sold, we made $10. This 
was given to the Red Cross for their 
Mississippi flood work. Maybe vou would 
like to try this too.”—Barbara Louise 
Keene (14 years old), Ohio. . 


At the Flower Booth 


MADE this attractive indoor garden 
in a oo square cake tin filled 
with soil. I mixed a small panful of ce- 
ment with 14 as much sand and wet it 
enough to make it easy to work with. Of 
this T fashioned a delightful pool about 
6 inches long -_ 2 — wees rw 
it irregular in shape and sticking pebbles 
and bits of rock fat the cement. When 
thoroly dry I painted the bottom of the 
pos a lovely blue, giving the water a 
luish cast. To;change the water when 
desired, dip it out with a spoon. 


I put in my lawn, tra nting: 
small pieces of full-grown tart, alae will 
not die if it is kept watered and-cut. I- 


this grass it 
ace was pro- 


used old scissors; in cutti 
and a fine even 


luced. (If you prefer to plant grass seed’ 


in the thin soil, you can secure a 
fresh cro ra gar Nb yen 9 ts 
¥' 


around the pool.—Grace Godino (1 
old), California. se 
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Handcraft Display 


NE day I was looking thru a paper 

and saw a very comical picture of a 
little boy. I started to draw it on a piece 
of paper and then got the idea to make a 
design of it for book-ends. After drawin 
a larger picture of the little fellow, I trac 
it on three-ply wood, making two tracings. 
Then I cut them out with a coping saw. 

Next I made the bases for the ends and 

nailed the paper design on with small 
brads. I painted the suit red, and stock- 
ings white, and shoes black. After paint- 
ing the face flesh color I put on the fea- 
tures. Then I painted the two bases 
white. The book-ends would be fine for 
the desk in a boy’s or a girl’s own room. 
—Vincent Swanson, Washington. 


Buy Clowns Here! 


ARY LOUISE and Bobby fixed up 

a candy booth. Their specialty was 
“Candy Clowns,” and what funny faces 
these were! They made the candy of: 


2 cupfuls of sugar 

% cupful of light corn sirup 

1 cupful of hot water 

% teaspoonful of vanilla or other 
flavoring 


Place the sugar, sirup, and water in a 
saucepan and stir, while heating, until 
the sugar is dissolved. Then cook without 
stirring until a small portion dropped 
from a spoon into cold water will form a 
brittle, hard mass which will crack when 
pressed between the fingers..During the 
cooking, crystals of sugar sometimes col- 
lect on the sides of the pan. Keep these 
wiped off with a fork which has a small 

iece of clean cloth around the tines. 
Moisten the cloth slightly in cold water. 
Add the vanilla*or. other flavétthig to it 
just before the ‘siryp ‘is‘taken, from* the 
stove, stirring it-in very lightly. When 
the sirup has cooked drop it from the tip 
of a tablespoon to a buttered platter. It 
takes care to 
shape, so Mary Louise and Bobby poured 
the hot sirup into small, buttered muffin 
tins. Before the rounds of candy are 
hard, remove them from the muffin tins 
or loosen from the platter. Then they will 
not crack. A toothprék is pressed into 
the edge of each piece, as this is a con- 
venient handle for eating the sweet. 

Make the faces before the candy is 
cool by pressing features into each piece. 
Fashion the features of bits. of nutmeats, 
raisins, and candied fruit like cherries, 
or from tiny candies of bright colors. 
‘Coconut may be used for hair.—Mary 
Louise’s Mother. - at O28 "i. 
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Pleas eC 








kill our] 
FLEAS. 


T IS cruel to allow fleas to torment 

dogs. Fleas not only make their 
lives miserable, but brings on skin 
diseases and other troubles. You can 
kill the fleas on your dog and keep 
them away. Washing with Sergeant's 
Skip Flea Soap will kill every flea. 
Sergeant’s Skip Flea Powder will also 
kill fleas. . Its frequent use will keep 
fleas away. 


There are many ways in which you 
can improve your dog’s health. This 
information is yours for the asking. 


A Famous Dog Book Free . 


We urge you to write for a free copy of 
Sergeant’s Dog Book. In clear, everyday 
language it explains the symptoms of dog 
ailments and tells the best treatments for 
each. There are interesting articles on feed- 
ing, raising and caring for dogs. With its 
aid you can tell just what ails your dog when 
he is sick and know what to do for him. 
Millions of copies of this book have been 
sent to dog owners. A new edition is now 
ready. It is free. Writefor your copy. Use 
the coupon. 


Sergeant’s Dog Food .. . 


In addition to the famous Sergeant’s Dog 
Medicines, your dealer now has Sergeant’s 
Dog Food. This balanced ration contains a 
large proportion of freshly cooked beef. A 
splendid food for all dogs and pups. We 
guarantee your dog will eat it. If you cannot 
obtain Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and Dog 
Food, write us direct. 


Please Mail This Coupon wf / 


Polk Miller Products Corp. 
1165 W. Broad St. 
Richmond, Va. 
Please send me a free copy of 
Sergeant’s Dog Book. 


Tete eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 
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Sergeants 


. DOG MEDICINES 


"A MEDICINE FOR EVERY DOG AILMENT” 


Sole Canadian. Agent: Faed 3. Warrtow & Co., Toronto 


See Advertising Index, page 7. 
















PLASTIC WOOD 


(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of1.) 


On ge or other outside wood- 
work, when rot creeps in and cracks 
appear, Plastic Wood will save the 
i go Scrape away all dirt, rot, and 
t, and fill in or build u 
oie rts Aas i the surface wit 
It handles like putty 
pi | hardens into wood, that is 
weatherproof waterproof, will 
not disintegrate or split, takes paint 
perfectly, and ad rmly to 
wood, metal, or other material. 
For thinning or softening Plastic 
Wood, and for cleaning hands and 
tools when it sticks, use Plastic Wood 
Solvent. In 25 and 50 cent cans. 
Tube25ce Wlb.can35ec 1lb.can$l 
At Hardware and Paitit Stores 


ADDISON-LESLIE COMPANY 
118 Bolivar St. Canton, Mass. 
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BARGAIN PRICES 


Unusual — portunity to obtain the very best, 
genuine, imported stock at a real saving—and with 
assurance len tisfaction that backs every bulb and 
plant sold under the unqualified Condon guarantee. 







Condon’s Rainbow Garden of 
Early Springtime Blooms 
100 Darwin Tulips 18 varieties $3. 50 
100 Breeder — 15 varieties 3.95 
100 Cottage 10 varieties 376 
100 Early rly Single nee lips 17 varieties 3.75 
100 Early Double 12 varieties 3.75 
100 Crocus 6 varieties 2.75 
100 Hyacinths Giant Flowered $ varieties 7.50 





100 Narcissus U. 8S. Grown 
60 Bulbs at the 100 rate—All Postpaid 

Order today. Send check or money order. B 

trated Catalog of Fall Bulbs, i. Posnien, ey Se 

Perennials sent FREE. Write entnent it at — 


CONDON BROS., Seedsmen 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Box 10 
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Adelphia Engraving Co., £28 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Question Before 
the House 
[Continued from page 26 } 


the passage of smoke and gases 
(draft), and the fire hazard is consid- 
erably reduced. 


Why do some builders use 2 x 48 cut 
in half and others use 1 x 4s for joist 
bridging? Which are best? 

The surface which faces the joist 
is very slightly greater in the halved 
2 x 4 than in the 1 x 4, but it is our 
impression that, inasmuch as two 
nails should be driven at each end, 
the 1 x 4 forms a better bridging. 
Moreover, it occurs to us that a more 
extended load-transmitting surface 
presented to the joist will go farther 
toward eliminating the possibility of 
a tilt in the joist. 


Is there any difference between the 
placement of stud bracing horizontally 
and at an angle herringbone fashion? 


Until recently most architects were 
impressed with the value of the her- 
ringbone fashion of setting stud brac- 
ing at a point just above midway the 
floor oulodine. The Forest Products 
Laboratory states that little bracing 
is actually gained by such installation 
and practically no fire-stopping. Not- 
withstanding which, however, good 
builders will continue setting stud 
bracing in one of these two ways and 
will expect such bracing to act as a 
firestop. 


I am told that since metal lath is 
used in building testing rooms for 
radio manufacturers to keep out all 
stations the use of metal lath in our 
house will diminish radio reception. 


Please note that such radio testing 
rooms are built entirely of such metal 
floors, ceilings, walls, and doors. All 
these are grounded so that radio cur- 
rents cannot enter the testing rooms. 
On the other hand, your basement 
floors, your windows, doors, and (if 
your radio is on thesecond floor or in 
a single-story house) the roof are not 
blocked with metal lath. In any 
other sort of house but a carefully 
built testing room there is plenty of 
place for radio currents to approach 
your radio. 


We shall soon build a log cabin. 
Rusticity is of course retained by keep- 
ing the bark on the logs, but some of our 
friends tell us to beware. Please tell 
us what to do. 


Take the bark off the logs when 
preparing them for installation into 
your walls, and also, if you have time, 
allow them to dry out. There are in- 
sects which will soon infest the space 
between the bark and log if you per- 
mit the bark to remain. 


Shall we use concrete blocks or a solid 
concrete wall for a foundation? 


If concrete blocks are properly 
made, if the manufacturer is sincere 
in trying to make good ones, and if 
they are laid up with good mortar, 
blocks make good foundations. There 
are a number of good concrete blocks 
on the market, but there are, too, a 
number not so good, offered by mak- 
ers who are not trained in their work 
and so unmindful of the strains which 
are to be carried and the loads which 
the blocks must bear that we are 
constrained to say that solid concrete 
walls are better. 
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RED ARROW NON-POISONOUS INSECT 
SPRAY (Pyrethrum Soap) kills both chew- 
ing and sucking insects, maaties, bugs and 
worms. Harmless to peopl 

May be sprayed on fruits ca Fn so 
nearing maturity without danger. Does not 
stain or burn. Nothing better for vegetables, 
fruits, flowers and ornamental! plants, shrubs 
and trees, 

Dilutes readily up to 1 part to 1,100 parts 
water. Never gs nozzles. Try a sample 
bottle and be convinced. 

Trial size 35 cents, makes 30 quarts of spray, 

14 Pint makes 34 gals., $1.00; 14 Pint makes 
6s ale., $1.75; Quart makes 275 gals., $6.00; 
n- SBS, makes 1,100 gal. Mix fresh daily 

as used 

Sold by seedsmen and dealers in agricul- 
tural supplies. Delivered prepaid by 
manufacturers if your dealer cannot 
supply. 

FREE! rr! Write fer important new 
facts on insect control. 

McCORMICK & CO., Inc. 
720 ee : Building 







































Bulb Boo 


the fall to grace your 
with a 


bulbs that are so eas‘ly 








for winter bloomingin the 
Write for your free copy of 
Burpee’s Bulb Book Buy 

W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
853 Burpee Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


TULIPS 


a yacinths, 6 Daffo- 

, Peonies, Iris . . . read 
di about them in Burpee’s 
Book. Choose now 
the bulbs for planting in 


y display of ome 
from y fn until late in 
the fall. Te also tells about the 


oat 








101 Mechanic St. Jackson, Mich. 








Get a 10-Cent Packet of 


Moore 
Push-less Hangers 











astounding TRIS OFFER ros 





26 vartotion ot lobaied 1, 4 Ambassadeur 
Bliss $1, 6 Shekinah or Moore $1, 6 Blue 
$1,465 Lavender $1, Juniata 2 8). Furrze Bive 
“tne mips 8, Chips Wiles, car Glock tobeied. 
worth $20, for $10. 
Will send y: 0 free wih otiher $10 collection three of 

most French trises, ha’ 9 vemne & 
least $15. ‘a start with the best. Cc Segue free. 
THE SAM CARPENTER GARDENS - OSWEGO, KANSAS 


4 Susan 








introd 
Peony seed 50c and $1.00. Send for 


nate bee 





Try one uctory collections. 
nett Pecules ae oS SS ps 
ioepaeg 


MORE PERFECT PEONIES--BY GUMM 


tndiene 
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Clean Rugs * 
Last Longer 
NS spots On rugs or carpets— 
and soon they’re ground in. Re- 
move spots immediately and see how 
much longer your floor coverings last 
—always aah ta just like new. 
It’s no trouble at all to remove dirt and 
grease spots if you will just take aclean 
cloth and moisten it with Energine. 
A gentle rub or two and instantly the 
original color is restored. Energine 
dries instantly—leaves no odor and 
cannot injure finest fabric. oul 


You soon become an expert Druggists 
in removing spots with 
Energine by following the 
simpie directions on every 
label. Energine cleans a world F 
of things. And a little goes § 
a long way. Large can 35c. 
Give Energine a trial—and, f 
like millions of others, § 
you'll never be without ic. 


World’s Largest Seller 
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THE PERFECT CLEANIN 














A Helpful Suggestion... 


RETTER HOMES and GARDENS, when firet seen by 
gardened-home folks just naturally attracts their interest. 
Chis oecurs usually at the home of a neighbor where 
the magazine is regularly received and read. 


Impulee perhaps will lead them to say, *‘May we take 
this with us and read it’? Friendly feeling suggests your 
compliance, refusal is somewhat embarrassing, and yet 
you want to keep your file compiete. Here's a courteous 
solution of the situation. 

Tell your friends BETTER HOMES and GARDENS is for 
sale at all leading newsstands, only 10 cents the copy— 
ao unusual bergain, they will surely agree. Purchase 
of copy permits their retaining it for filing and future 
reference—a plan followed by thousands of regular 
readers of BETTER HOMES and GARDENS, 

Interested neighbors and friends of yours will be 
pleased to know of this easy way they can secure 
copies of BETTER HOMES and GARDENS. Tell them 
about it please. 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
Des Moines, Iowa 














FAIRYLAND FIGURES 


For Lawn and Garden 
made of fine terra cotta, life-like, painted 
in bright colors. Gnomes, animals, toad- 
stools, delightful groups. 
Send 10c for tltustrattons H.G.8 
FAIRYLAND CO., 793 No. Oak Dr., New York City 





A Fine Hardy Perennial Garden for $2 


25 pasty plants, 5 each of any 5 kinds. Ali should bloom next yeor. 
Deiphinium, Chrysanthemums, Oriental Poppics, Phiox, Shasta Daisy, 
Achillicn, Artegntoin. Silver King, Fen Giese: Bate'c Beth Platte, 

s, Artem’ ver King, Fox Glove, y's t t . 
Corcopeia, Gaillardia, Physostegia, Chinese Lantern, Rene! Laite Pins 


my Sepals $1.43 Jawagare te Baa 





HAND FORGED IRON WARE 
Hi . Latches, Knockers, Foot Scrapers, 
Andirons, Fireplace Equipment, etc. At Lowest 
Prices. Send for Interesting New Catalog. 
CHIMNEY ROCK FORGE 
Dept. A Asheville, N. Car. 








Raffia Handwork 
for the Porch 


[Continued from page 32 | 


the small cross which was made in 
the center. If you have followed 
directions carefully you will find that 
you have a flat, closely woven mat. 

For the coaster, measure the bot- 
tom of the water glass and allow 
about 1% inch extra all around. This 
is for the coaster which fits snugly 
on the glass. (These glasses must be 
straight up and down.) Plan your 
coaster about 14 the height of the 
lass. This makes a good proportion. 

ake a strip of cardboard a little 
larger than the circumference you 
have measured and 14 the height of 
the glass for width. Overlap the ends, 
and place it on the base, which has 
previously been made. The design in 
this should not be as elaborate as the 
one in the place mat nor have as many 
spokes. Possibly 17 will do. (Be sure 
the number is odd.) 

Where the end of one of these 
spokes comes on the base, fasten a 
strip of raffia. Run it thru the top of 
the upright cardboard 4 inch from 
the top. Bring it back to its original 
position. Run your needle thru the 
end of the next spoke and do the 
same, continuing around until you 
have made a series of parallel stripes 
up and down the cardboard. This, as 
you have guessed, is the framework 
or the weaving. Weave in and out 
under two strands of raffia until you 
have come to the top of the card- 
board. Then slip raffia between the 


two strands instead of under them. ° 


This will keep it from slipping off. 
Remove cardboard and your coaster 
is finished. 

If you prefer coasters which are not 
attached to the glasses, make them 
about half as high as this with the 
base about )% inch wider all around. 

When your set of mats and coasters 
is finished, you may give them a coat 
of transparent shellac or varnish. This 
tends to stiffen and make them more 
durable. However, some persons pre- 
fer to leave them in their natural state. 

The elongated neck of a globvlar 
water bottle is wound with varicolored 
raffia to match the table set. A cork 
(upper half lacquered red) and a large 
blue wooden bead dangle on braided 
raffia from the bottle’s neck. 


For the Lawn 
and Porch 


[Continued from page 33] 


assemble them, allowing them to pro- 
ject about 4 inch over the side pieces. 

Make the arms, braces, and strip 
fastened to the arms, to which the 
back boards are fastened. Assemble 
these parts with glue and nails or 
screws to the front legs, as shown in 
the drawing. Cut the back boards 
to shape as indicated, and across the 
back fasten a 4-inch cleat. The back 
of the chair is assembled to the seat 
board and the strip across the arms, 
and reinforcing strips are nailed to 
the side pieces. 

Finish the chair by painting it 
white, green, red, or a combination of 
harmonious colors if you like. Three 
or four coats should be applied and 
care exercised to see that all edges and 
ends are well covered so that moisture 
cannot be absorbed by the lumber. 
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On residences and farm build- 
ings, sheet metal isan important 
factor. It pays to be particular 
about this material, both for re- 
pairs and for new construction, 
Add safety to serviceand demand 


Apollo 


and Apollo-Keystone Rust-resisting 
Copper Alloy Galvanized 


Steel Sheets 


Fireproof — Durable — Economical 


Apo..o Best Bloom Galvanized has been the 
recognized leader since 1884—the best known 
galvanized sheet produced. 


APOLLO-Keystone Galvanized embodies all 
the excellent qualities of the old Apollo brand, 
and in addition has a Keystone Rust-resisting 
Copper Steel alloy base. These sheets last long- 
est for roofing, siding, spouting, and all exposed 
sheet metal work ; also excel for tanks, culverts, 
flumes, and similar uses. Look for the brand. 
Thie Company is the oldest all known uses; also Tin and 
and largest manufacturer of a Terne Plates adapted to every 
complete line of Black and requirement. Sold by leading 
Galvanized Sheets, Ful! Fin- metal merchants. Write for 
ished Sheets, Automobile ANT! CORROSIVE METAL 
sheets, and Special Sheets for and ROOFING Tin booklets. 





AMERICAN SHEET AND TiN PLate Company 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL Corporation 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


——” > 








See Advertising Index, page 75 


Can’t tell 
where 
the crack 
was 


You can easily make cracked 
walls and ceilings good as 
new with Rutland Patching 
Plaster—the quick, money- 
saving mender. Just mix with 
alittle water, then fill crack or 
hole. If you want a perfect, 
lasting job, be sure to ask for 
Rutland Patching Plaster— 
made by the seeret Rutland 
formula that insures absolute 
whiteness and permanence. 
At paint, wall-paper and hard- 
ware stores. Rutland Fire 
Clay Co., Rutland, Vermont. 


RUTLAND 
PATCHING 
PLASTER 











KUNDERD 


Peony and Iris 





Plant Iris NOW 


Orpver Peonies and Iris from Kunderd 
(famous for his Gladioli) and you'll have 
the finest varieties for color and size in 
your neighborhood. This Fall Catalog lists 
many kinds of Peonies, Iris, fall bulbs 
and flower seeds. The usual Kunderd 
quality prevails throughout. Use coupon. 


A. E. KUNDERD, 61 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 
Dear Sir: Please send me your new Peony List and 


Fall Catalog. 


Catalog-FREE 














W hatY ou Buy W hen 
You Buy Plumbing 


[Continued from page 39] 


and thus prevent unsightly spots on 
the inside walls of the house. 

The waste system has two impor- 
tant features with which the average 
person is familiar in only a vague 
way. These are the traps and the vent 
pipes. The ‘‘U”’-shaped piece of pi 
visible under the sink and under the 
lavatory is a trap. Every plumbing 
fixture should have a trap because the 
trap prevents the entrance of sewer 
gas into the house. The trap is filled 
with water and thus creates a barrier 
thru which sewer gas cannot pass. 

A rapid rushing of water down the 
waste pipe might siphon or blow the 
water out of a trap. To prevent this, a 
vent pipe, which is an air inlet and 
outlet pipe, is installed in such a way 
that it is made continuous with the 
waste pipe. Thus when the rush of 
water going down pipe A (the waste 
pipe) creates a vacuum or a partial 
vacuum, the air in pipe B (the vent 
pipe) comes to the rescue of the water 
seal in the trap of the plumbing fix- 
ture and does not allow this water to 
be siphoned out. 

Since so much of the piping in a 
house is concealed, it should be 
tested before floors are laid and before 
walls are plastered. 


LTOGETHER in an ordinary two- 
story six-room house there are 
from two hundred feet to two hundred 
fifty f et of supply and waste pipes 
that are hidden in the walls and in- 
visible to the home owner. How this 
piping actually looks between the 
studding before the plaster is applied 
to the walls is shown in the photo- 
graph on page 24. 

This picture sheds light on the 
reasons why plumbing is a mystery 
to many people. Persons unfamiliar 
with the details of building construc- 
tion are likely to think of the visible 
plumbing fixtures when a plumbing 
contractor bids for a new installation 
or a remodeling job. Yet the fixtures 
themselves represent less than a third 
of the cost of the plumbing in a home. 
The other two-thirds goes for labor 
and for the so-called “roughing-in” 
materials; that is, the pipes and 
valves. 

Since labor and roughing-in mate- 
rials account for two-thirds of the 
cost of plumbing in a house, it is easy 
to see why the home builder can have 
two bathrooms for less than twice the 
cost of one bathroom. The exact dif- 
ference will depend on the proximity of 
the bathrooms to each other. If they 
are so far apart that a separate vent 
stack must be run to the roof for each 
bathroom, the saving will not be very 
much. If, however, as is usually the 
case in a two-bathroom house, the 
rooms are so near to each other that 
the same stack can be used, there will 
be a considerable saving, the exact 
amount depending on the shortness 
of the run for the supply and waste 
papes. — 

This generalization can be made: 
The home owner who consults a 
reliable architect may be sure that 
the proper materials will be used. 
Good plumbing contractors are also 
thoroly familiar with conditions in 
localities where they are installing 
plumbing equipment. They can be 
depended upon not to advise mate- 
rials which are unnecessarily expen- 
sive and not to suggest inferior piping. 
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Gorgeous Springtime Blooms 
r SHUMWAYS 
Pedigreed Bulbs 


Imported direct from Holland; carefully 
selected for finest quality. Largest sizes 
guaranteed. They produce blooms of 
gorgeous beauty. ur 60 year record 
of business integrity is your assurance 
of po re satisfaction. Reasonable 
prices. Delivery charges prepaid. 


Mixture—Largest Size Bulbs 





(Feunded 1870) 
SEEDSMAN 
122 &, First St. 


Sf Have Fun 
“ Making Money 


eS 3 Yes, You Can—Anybody Can 

ee make alot of money right at home 

_and, what’s more, have real fun do- 

ing it. We show you how, we furnish 
everything necessary on an easy basis. 

. to learn about our plan; all 

Costs Nothin details are given oa free. 

Write today for beautifully illustrated idea book tell- 

ing all about our methods which have made so many 

women independent. Learn how easy it is to make 


from $10 to $25 per week in the most delightful home 
work you can imagine, 











. 





Don’t miss this opportunity! Write Now. It’s FREE. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 89-K ADRIAN, MICH. 





Now Is The Time To Plant 


True At 
:. IRISES <= 
Name - Prices 


Fourteen selected roots $1.85. Ten each 10 kinds 
(100) $6.25. Send us a list of what you want. We 
will quote you SPECIAL PRICES on the lot. ALL 
POST PAID. Send postcard today for 1930 list. 


RINGWOOD GARDENS 


W. Cook Clinton, Iowa 








Bred and grown-by Chas. F. Barber, Troutdale, 
Oregon. Originator HOODACRES WHITES— 
large, double, vigorous, magnificent. Introducer 
the Wrexham (‘‘Hollyhock”’) strainin this country. 

- HOODACRES the largest Delphinium farm in 
America. Illustrated catalog. 










STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY ‘'-= 
Bilaneapelie, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. New Y 
3202 Ave. 2413 Chestnut St. 





Man wane 

D we Home-made 
Candy business Little Fellow has ad- 
vantage. _We furnish tools. Free 


book. 
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Dust—Clean—Polish—Thrfe jobs done at 
one time! Easily,/quickly apd effectively, b: 
simply rubbingAny dull or é surface wit 
d gf CP, “The Wont 





Just wad up a piece to fit the hand and ¢ 
any surface—Leaves it dusted, cleaned 
polished. Dust the piano, clean the ki 
stove or polish scratched furni 
CP, “The Wonder Paper,” and kno 
joy of a less tired worker and better 
Try a 2s yard roll—only sdc (West of 
Missouri and South Coast States,/ 6oc). 
Money back if you are not pleased. 
dealer cannot supply you, we will, 
and include Free a Miracle Paper 
and other interesting samples f 
your friends. 


Manufactured Exclus 

















Mfg. World-Famous 
Food Protection Papers 































Your Spare Time 
Can Mean Extra 
Money For You 





You will like the Better Homes 
and Gardens Finance Plan. It will 
enable you to earn extra money 
each week during your spare time, 
among your neighbors and friends. 


Many people each week are re- 
ceiving commission checks thru this 
plan, enabling them to enjoy special 
vacations, or to purchase many 
extras for themselves and their 
homes. You can earn extra money 
in this pleasant and profitable 
way, too. 


Fill out and return the coupon 
below and we shall be glad to tell 
you how you can turn your spare 
time into extra money. 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please tell me about your Finance Plan, under 
which I can earn extra money. 
















With a Dash 

of Mayonnaise 

[Continued from page 31] 
Sky-Scraper Canape 


6 rounds of bread 

% cupful of deviled ham 

% cupful of mayonnaise 

2 or 3 sliced tomatoes 

1 green pepper 

6 slices of cucumber 

6 stuffed olives 

1 teaspoonful of capers 

1 tablespoonful of horseradish 
Lettuce leaves 


Toast bread on one side, spread 
with deviled ham mixed with about 
Y4 cupful of mayonnaise, and arrange 
on lettuce leaves. On each round 
place a rather thick slice of tomato, 
skinned before slicing. On each toma- 
to slice place a ring of green pepper 
and a slice of cucumber. On top place 
a stuffed olive and a few capers. Gar- 
nish with the rest of the mayonnaise, 
into which the horseradish has been 
beaten. Serve as a first-course canape. 


Mushrooms With Anchovy Toast 

12 squares of toast 

1 tablespoonful of anchovy paste 

% cupful of mayonnaise 

1 pound of mushrooms 

% cupful of butter 

% cupful of flour 

2 cupfuls of milk 

1% teaspoonful of salt 

Pepper 

Paprika 

Toast the bread on one side and 

spread with anchovy paste mixed 
with an equal amount of mayonnaise. 
Have the mushroom sauce ready and 
pour it over the toast. To make the 
sauce, wash and stem the mushrooms. 
Peel caps if necessary. Use the tender 
part of the stems and cook with the 
caps in butter about 4 minutes. Stir 
in the flour and when well blended 
add the milk and seasonings. Stir 
until thick and smooth, add the rest 
of the mayonnaise, and pour over the 


toast. 
Hartford Sauce 
(For Cold Lobster or Crab) 
1% cupful of chili sauce 
1 cupful of mayonnaise 
2 teaspoonfuls, or more, of curry 
powder 
Mix the chili sauce with the may- 
onnaise and beat in the curry powder, 
using as much as is acceptable to you. 
A larger rather than a smaller amount 
of curry powder gives the sauce its 
special savor for cold-fish dishes. 


Chicken a la King 


% cupful of butter 
1 cupful of small mushrooms 
2 tablespoonfuls of minced green 
pepper 
% cupful of flour 
1% cupfuls of milk 
8 cupfuls of cubed, cooked chicken 
% cupful of mayonnaise 
2 tablespoonfuls of pimento 
Melt the butter in a heavy frying 
pan, but do not let it brown. Cook the 
whole mushroom caps and minced 
green pepper in it over a low heat for 
about 5 minutes. Sprinkle with flour 
and blend this well into the melted 
butter. Add the milk and stir over the 
fire until smooth and thick. Add the 
cubed, cooked chicken and ceok for 1 
minute. Then add the mayonnaise 
and pimento and serve at once. Pass 
a plate of melba toast with this. 


Hot Hors d’Oeuvres 


% cupful or more of butter 

6 oblong slices of toast 

% cupful of minced lobster or tuna 
fish 





New life 
for sunburned 
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RING them back to normal 
—those sunburned scraggly 
lawns of late summer. 

Feed them a complete, bal- 
anced plant food —Vigoro. 

Vigoro brings dry, yellowed 
grass all the elements needed to re- 
store the rich green color of spring. 

To keep your lawn—and your 
flowers, shrubs, trees and veg- 
etables, flourishing throughout 
the hot weather, feed them Vigoro. 

Vigoro, developed by Swift & 
Company plant-feeding experts is 
clean, dry, odorless. Easy to use. 
And inexpensive! 

It comes in 5 convenient pack- 
ages, from 100 Ib. bags to 12 oz. 
packages. Complete directions 
with every package. Get enough 
for everything you grow. 


Swift & Company 


VIGORO 


COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 


SOLD WHERE YOU BUY LAWN 
AND GARDEN SUPPLIES 








30 IRISES $1 


Many Saerming vate All the rich gr 
geous colors. tfully fragrant. Will 
make a riot of color in your flower garden 
p+ yh Lily seed” or Ginina FREE 
with each Iris order 4 


20 PEONIES $5 


ALL DIFFERENT. Big, beautiful 
double varieties. Reds, ee Pinks. 
Or 10 varieties for $2.50. A ket of 
Oriental Poppy seed FREE with 
each Peony order. 


THE HOME GARDEN CO., Box B, LYSANDER, N. Y. 















See Advertising Index, page 75 














Vollrath 
Vitalizer 


FOR ELECTRIC AND GAS 
REFRIGERATORS 








Prevents drying-out of lettuce, 
tomatoes, celery, radishes, etc. 
Makes partly wilted vegetables 
fresh and crisp. 
SEVERAL SIZES 


$185 to $ 4 -70 


{Slightly higher in some States} 
At your Department Store, Hardware, or 
Housefurnishing Dealer’s. If not, send 
us name and address. Write for folder. 
THE VOLLRATH CO. ; 
Est. 1874 . Sheboygan, Wis. 





Before YOU BUILD 

OR REMODEL... 
Send for booklet, 

“Building a Home 
in SERENIA” 


The Serenia it describes 
is not a place but a state 
of mind that comes to 
those who build wisely and 
beautifully. Our booklet will tell you how 
to obtain true artistic beauty at lowest cost. 
How to have superb insulation that saves 
fuel and insures comfort. How to increase 
the value or saleability of your present home. 
Send today. Use the coupon. 


RED BAND £5} SHINGLES 


Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, Ltd, 
ee SOO 
Address—Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, Ltd., 
1411 Fourth Ave. Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 

Gentlemen: Kindly send, without i 
tion on my part, your free booklet, “‘Build- 
ing a Home in Serenia.” 
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With a Dash 
of Mayonnatse 


1 tablespoonful of minced green 
pepper 
1 tablespoonful of minced onion 
1% eupful of minced celery 
2 minced hard cooked eggs 
Creamy sauce 
Melt the butter and fry each slice 
of toast in it for 1 minute. Remove the 
toast to a hot platter and to the butter 
add the fish, which has been mixed 
with the minced vegetables and 
minced eggs. Cook 3 minutes, pile on 
the hot toast, and over this pour 
Creamy Sauce 
(For Fish or Tongue) 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
1 cupful of milk 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
% teaspoonful of paprika 
% cupful of mayonnaise 
144 eupful of minced pickle 
1 minced pimento 
Melt the butter, stir in the flour, 
and when well blended add the milk 
and seasonings. Stir over a low fire 
until smooth and thick. Boil 1 min- 
ute and stir in the mayonnaise, the 
minced pickle, and minced pimento. 
This is particularly good with tongue 
or fish and is also delicious with cauli- 
flower or broccoli. 


A New Tea Sandwich 
1% cupful of coconut 
% cupful of minced pimento 
1% eupful of horseradish 
Salt 
Pepper 
Mayonnaise 

Put the coconut thru the meat 
grinder and mix it with the other in- 
gredients. Spread between slices of 

buttered whole-wheat bread. 


From a Gardener's 


Scrapbook 


[Continued from page 21} 


oiling your tools after using them? It 
keeps them from rusting, and conse- 
quently they are mueh easier to use. 

Perennial flower seed may be 
sown this month, preferably in a 
coldframe. An excellent medium in 
which to sow them is a mixture of 
equal parts of sand and peatmoss. 
This will contain no weeds, will not 
cake, and is easily watered. It is not 
wise to attempt perennial seed now 
unless water is available. Many 
perennials will give better results if 
sown now because the seed is fresh. 

Red spider on the arborvitae, 

wy and other garden plants may 
controlled by spraying with glue. 
Dissolve 1 pound of g carpenters’ 
glue in a gallon of hot water. This is 
then thoroly mixed with 9 gallons of 
water. This spray material is harm- 
less to plants and highly effective in 
ne the red spider by holding them 
ast. 

Peonies should not have their to 
cut off until the leaves weinalty 
begin to turn yellow. This also applies 
to all other perennial flowers. The 
leaves of any plant are necessary for 
the manufacture of food, and in the 
cease of perennials this food must 
then be transferred to the roots, 
where it is stored until growth begins. 

German Iris, if you have not 
divided them the last two or three 
years, should be divided as early as 
possible during August to allow them 
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LiGHT, airy and spacious 
rooms, luxuriously appointed 
. . . tempting foods. Over- 
looking the quiet shores of 
Lake Michigan . . . quickly 
accessible to vacation 
pleasures and business ac- 
tivities. Value-for-your- 
money in every detail of 
service. Rates begin at $5 a 
day. Permanent Suites at 
Special Discounts. 


THE 


DRAKE 


HOTEL, CHEIECAGO 
Under Blackstone Management 
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PROTECT YOUR 
DOGS HEALTH 


GLOVER'S Flea and Insect 
Powder kills fleas and lice on 
dogs, cats, farm animals, poultry; aleo ante and bugs 
in household. 50¢. 
GLOVER’S Round Worm Capsules or liquid 
Vermifuge. Tape Worm Capsules. Tetrachlorethy- 
lene Capsules expel hook and round worms. Each 65¢. 
FREE: ADVICE BY OUR VETERINARIAN 
119 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S. A. 


GLOVER’S 
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DOG MEDICINES 















Write f @ Free Poultry Book, 
full of valuable Information, every poultry raiser needs. 
Thornwood Poultry Yards, Dept. 108, Crandall, ind. 





NEW ZEALAND WHITE 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 












HENS a MALE 
WHITE LEGHORN "NS ing, MA's 
Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also baby chicks 
3 , pedigreed foundation stock, 
years. ners at 20 egg contests. Records to 
Catalog and special price in free. Iship C.0.D. 
George B. Ferris, 946 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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to become established before winter 
so that they may bloom the next year. 
The propagation of hardy per- 
ennials from cuttings is an interest- 
roject. A coldframe filled with 
Fg» in a shaded place, covered with 
glass, is the only necessary piece of 
equipment. Take the cuttings, prefer- 
ably from the tip of the branch, and 
set them 1 inch deep in the sand. 
Water well and keep the coldframe 
closed until they start to root. This 
should take from 1 to : weeks. As 
soon as the roots are to \% inch 
_ , the cuttings dhould be removed 
’ planted in soil, either in the 
coldinms or in the little propagating 
garden. 


Gulf Coast Notes 


Cuttings of coleus, Impatiens (Sul- 
tan Balsam), begonia, Geranium, and 
other plants for winter house plants 
may be made now. The cutting bed, 
if it has been used before, should be 
refilled with new, clean, sharp sand. 
The old sand will likely be filled with 
injurious fungi. 

Woody shrub cuttings of Cam- 
ellia japonica, Sweet Olive, and other 
winter-blooming plants should be 
made now. Use the growing “wood 
from the tip of the branch and root it 
in sand. 

Azaleas should not be overwatered 
this month or they will develop too 
much leaf growth and will not form 
flowering buds. On the other hand, 
they should never be allowed to dry 
out or wilt. 

Dahlias that bloomed early in 
May and June can be cut back to 
within a foot of the ground, fertilized, 
and they will Pret ae ) a new growth 
which will bloom in October and No- 
vember. New dahlia roots may be 
planted now for this late bloom. 

Sweet Peas for Christmas bloom 
must be planted this month. They 
should be set out on the south side of 
the house or against a south wall. 
Plant them in a deep, well-prepared 
bed, for the deep rooting will help 
them in the event of freezing weather. 

Flower beds which are thru bloom- 
ing should be fertilized and spaded to 
make them ready for fall planting. 








AUGUST GARDEN LEAFLETS 
ARE» you interested in Delphiniums? 
What gardener is not! A nes. 
practical leaflet, Leaflet No 78, 
‘Delphinium, the So net nome 
Flower,” has been prepared for you. 
This leaflet describes th the culture of 
soils and propagation inf and 


informativel 

No. BG-77, “How to 
Grow Grass Beneath Trees,” 
Morris A. Hall, is a reprint of 
popular article which appeared in the 
une issue. We have received frequent 
comments on this article saying that 
it is one of the most practi and 
| sable subjects which we have in- 
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of Real Value 





Home and Garden Ideas 


For your convenience in locating advertisements and 
in securing folders, samples, booklets, and further in- 
formation about the products and services in which 
you are interested—we have listed and classified the 


advertisers in this issue. 


Names of Manufacturers and Booklets, Folders, or Samples 


Distrioutors Offered Page 
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This is your Protection: If you purchase any article advertised 
in Better Homes and Gardens, whether you buy it of the local 
dealer or direct, and it is not as represented in the advertisement, 
we guarantee that your money will be returned if you mention 
Better Homes and Gardens when you purchase the article. We do 


not guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts. 
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ACROSS THE EDITOR'S DESK 


the most phenomenal sights of my life. It was a 
crowd of about 15,000 persons at a flower show 
conducted by the Des Moines Garden Club. 

The street for half a mile on either side of the gateway 
was blockaded. Special police officers were detailed to 
direct traffic and prevent accidents. Parking space to 
the amount of several acres was crowded with cars. 
Within the exhibit buildings the crowd resembled that 
which surrounds the door of an express subway car in 
New York at 5 o’clock in the afternoon. It took fully 
an hour to make a 150-foot circuit of exhibits. People 
were craning their necks and massing about the peonies, 
roses, bits of landscape, table decorations, and other 
flower-show features as tho these exhibits might have 
been rare animals or highly interesting machinery in 
operation. 

The directors of the flower show had wisely employed 
a number of human-interest features; for instance, a 
lagoon which formed a part of the grounds where the 
show was held, where a flower-laden gondola floated. 
This was occupied by quaintly dressed musicians and a 
gondolier. However, of course the principal motive 
back of the show was to exhibit flowers and garden 
features. 

The total attendance for three days was about 50,000. 
I am sure that most of you will be interested to know 
that Mrs. Fae Huttenlocher, who has charge of The 
Garden Club, supplement to Better Homes and Gardens, 
and who is closely identified in a supervisory capacity 
with the Junior Garden Club movement, is president 
of the Des Moines Garden Club and had much to do 
with the success of this show. 

There is something highly significant in the tre- 
mendous interest taken by the people in events of this 
kind. It proves that American people are becoming 
more and more garden minded, for the crowd that 
attended this show was a representative cross-section 
of American life. 


J tie a few days before this was written I saw one of 


RESIDENT McKINLEY used to say he packed 

his troubles in a satchel and kicked it under his 
desk when his day’s work was done. Then he went to 
his family with a relaxed mind and enjoyed life. 

This idea has not become sufficiently widespread. 
Americans have become famous all over the world as a 
race of go-getters—people who hustle and bustle about 
their work and drive furiously toward some business 
goal—people who even take their play too hard, trying 
to cram a whole vacation into a single week-end and 
then suffer the blue Monday let-down—people who 
come home nervously exhausted and often inclined to 
be tense and grumpy around the house or to gad wildly 
in order to forget themselves. 

But there are a few Americans who are realizing that 
we live too fast and try to do too much—that we are 
missing some of the finest things about us. 

When these wise folks enter the front gate of their 
home yards at night, they can shut out business and 
find escape. They are refreshed by a velvety lawn, gor- 
geous flowers, and picturesque shrubs and vines. In a 
well-planned home with soft lights and comfortable, 
beautiful furnishings, they acquire poise, reflected in 
their character and family life. 

A person whose hobby is homemaking and gardening 

eis invariably a good citizen and a good friend. 

Strange as it may seem, we may yet live to see the 
day when a more evident spirit of repose will come, 
when flower shows will generally draw as large crowds 
as circuses and theatrical performances. And if people 
are interested in their neighbors’ gardens, of course 
they must have their own, and the entertainment they 
will get from their own will be infinitely more thrilling 
than that received at the flower shows. 


een other day I received a letter from F. E. William- 

resident of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, which made me feel proud of the whole Better 
Homes and Gardens organization. In referring to the 
More Beautiful America contest, sponsored by this 
magazine, he says: “It must be destined to be an impor- 
tant factor in stimulating a very general interest in this 
worthwhile and engaging movement which seems to 
have captured the attention of such an important 
share of-the American citizenry. One sees every day 
great evidence of a remarkable awakening in the public 
consciousness of interest in beautifying waste spaces 
and in thecultivationof plant life. . . . | believe weare 
all only upon the threshold of a great achievement in 
this direction. It is of course very fitting that Better 
Homes and Gardens should be pointing the way to new 
accomplishments and working with characteristic zeal 
to promote this worthwhile activity, in the pursuance 
of which you have the well wishes and co-operation of 
such a large group of readers, among whom I am very 
happy to be numbered.”’ 


“T foundation of all the philosophy of Better Homes 
and Gardens is the home, and we shall never remove 
emphasis from home. But there are other things that 
have a bearing upon pleasant home life, one of which 
is civic improvement. One of‘the important movements 
now under way, and which was discussed in the national 
convention of realtors in July, is that concerning new 
“long”’ blocks for residential districts. The idea is that 
the long blocks should run the way of the prevailing 
traffic. In this way the traffic problem is simplified, for 
the numberof intersections is materially reduced. Mone 
otherwise spent for paving and sidewalks is also sav 
and additional space is provided for gardens, lay- 
grounds, and homes. Better Homes and Gardens oils lly 
endorses this idea and often presents material furnishing 
information to those who wish to improve their neigh- 
borhood conditions. 


URING the late summer and early autumn days 
you will be planning to remodel or refurnish your 
home, or add some equipment in the way of heating 
apparatus, or radio, or something else that helps to 
round out the home picture. And it is not too early to 
plan the improvement of your garden. The real home is 
the gardened home. 


APPINESS is generally agreed upon as being the 
great achievement of life. Not mere pleasure, but 
permanent, thoro-going happiness—which takes hold 
of life and lifts it to new planes. This may come without 
riches or power or the things that are considered impor- 
tant in the materialistic sense. 

Happiness is really a form of beauty within us. If 
encouraged, it grows rapidly and quickly influences 
others, making them happy. And beauty within our- 
selves comes as a response to beauty from without. 

This is why the beautiful garden and the beautifully 
decorated home are so important in building our own 
happiness. It does not necessarily mean the expenditure 
of much money. It means, principally, a great deal of 
affectionate care in studying the true causes and effects 
of beauty. When our environments are created by our- 
selves, we naturally take more interest in them. They 
are a part of our very beings, in a sense. Those who have 
not experienced this way of living can never know the 
indescribable joy of it. There is nothing so completely 
satisfying, in bringing happiness, as living in the midst 
of natural and created uty, especially when you 
ean feel that you have brought it 


about with your own hands. This, : 
indeed, is one of the supreme ‘ 
achievements. 
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